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VERY year since 1933, ‘ Ovaltine® has been awarded the 
Blue Seal Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. This 
is the highest award made by the Institute, and is reserved 
for products which have maintained the highest standards of 
quality and merit for not less than 20 years. *‘ Ovaltine’ is 
the only Tonic Food Beverage to earn this distinction. 
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health and abundant vitality. Scientifically prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods, ‘ Ovaltine’ is supremely rich in the 
nutritive elements needed to build up body, brain and nerves. 
Eggs are liberally used in ‘ Ovaltine ’ because of their unrivalled 
nerve-building properties. No tonic food beverage would be 
complete without eggs 
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For quality, health-giving value and economy, ‘ Ovaltine ’ stands 
in a class by itself. There is definitely nothing “ just as good.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE League Assembly, and its Committee of Twenty- 
Three, have shown commendable speed and unanimity 
in approving a resolution condemning Japan’s bombing of 
open towns. They might with equal justice have con- 
demned her submarine attacks on harmless fishing junks. 
Japan has met this verdict, passed by fifty-two States, with 
the bland hypocrisy which distinguishes her diplomacy. It 
remains to be seen whether such a condemnation, without 
the backing of force, can be of any effect in the modern 
world; Lord Cranborne warned Japan that she would be 
wise not to ignore it. If the League had no difficulty in 
reaching a swift decision in the case of Japan, she found it 
harder to come to agreement on the question of Spain. 
Sefior Del Vayo had asked that the same “ sincerity ” which 
was shown to Japan should be shown towards Italy, and 
expressed in a resolution declaring her guilty of aggression 
in Spain and ‘asserting the Valencia Government’s right to 
import arms. Expediency alone forbids such a resolution, 
especially at a moment when Signor Mussolini may be 
persuaded to reconsider his Spanish policy. M. Delbos and 
Mr. Walter Elliot, for Great Britain, showed how reluctant 
both countries are to surrender the policy of non-inter- 
vention, even though based on a fiction. The deadlock is 
likely to be solved by a resolution which leaves Italy and 
Germany unaffronted and uncondemned. 


* * *« x 


Protests Against Japan 


The large-scale planned bombing of open cities in China 
far behind the fighting lines and without any evident military 
objectives has been carried out by the Japanese with a 
systematised brutality which has aroused horror throughout 
the more civilised world. The protests made by the British, 
American and other Governments had as their background 
far more vehement outbursts of public opinion. In this 


country The Times promptly opened its columns to a corre- 
spondence in which such various writers as Sir Francis Acland, 
the Bishop of Bristol and Mr. J. M. Keynes expressed the 
growing body of opinion in favour of bringing Britain, the 
United States and Holland into line, with a view to cutting off 
trade relations with Japan. The News Chronicle has followed 
suit by organising a national protest meeting at the Albert 
Hall, with the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. There 
are signs that British public opinion is not incapable of being 
moved today as it was by the Macedonian atrocities in the 
time of Gladstone. In the meantime the Assembly of the 
League of Nations has formally registered its protest in a 
strong resolution which, though it recommends no specific 
joint action, gives moral support to those Governments which 
may feel able to take action on their own account. 
x * * * 


Economic Sanctions ? 

The League is not in a position to order joint action by its 
members. Nor would any Government contemplate inter- 
vention, jointly with others or individually, unless there were 
an overwhelming body of opinion behind it. If such a bedy 
of opinion manifests itself here—and the signs are that it will 
—then the Government must be guided by experience. It 
could not act single-handed—that would be to invite failure. 
In conjunction with the United States and Holland it 
could apply economic sanctions with every prospect of 
immediate success but on one condition, and one condition 
only, that the threatened severing of trade relations were 
complete. Anything less than that would be to repeat the 
fiasco of the limited sanctions applied against Italy—they 
would be pinpricks which would aggravate but effect nothing. 
The three Powers which have between them a majority of 
Japan’s foreign trade should act together, or not at all; and 
drastically, or not at all. Japan’s determination to achieve 


her ends by smashing the morale of the population behind the 
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lines can only be countered by equal determination to deprive 
her of resources. If there is no such determination, the case 
against the violation of the last vestiges of humanity in war 
will go by default. 
* * x 

The War in China 

The war itself has indeed degenerated into a mere massacre 
of civilians. This week, Nanking, Canton, the port of 
Wuhu on the Yangtze, Chingyuan, Chapei, and several villages 
in the Southern province of Kwangtung have been bombed. 
The “ military objectives” gained have been for the most 
part the deaths of ron-combatants. Japan interprets 
“‘ bringing China to her knees ” as terrorising all Chinamen 
into surrender. The explanation of these methods is not 
to be found in mere barbarism. Japan’s strategy has suffered 
a severe reverse from the resistance of the Chinese in Shanghai, 
where they are reported to have 150,000 men; so long as 
that resistance continues even Japan’s brilliant victories in 
the North will not end the war nor destroy Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government. Japan, in the last week, has achieved 
a great advance in Hopei, is waiting to attack Shantung, 
if General Han Fu-chu decides to fight, and has bombed the 
Communist armies in Shansi. But her main objective now 
is to end the war quickly, not necessarily by military victories, 
but by breaking the Chinese morale and especially by anni- 
hilating Nanking, the centre of China’s Government and of 
her resistance. The methods adopted must to some extent 
be taken as a confession of the failure of her military strategy, 
which was to be that of “the short and successful war.” 
Japan has not had the war she expected. 


*« *x x * 


Britain, France and Italy 


The French, Italian and British naval experts are reported to 
have made their plans for admitting Italy to an equal share in 
the anti-piracy patrol of the Mediterranean. That is one prac- 
tical outcome of the gesture to Italy made by France and Great 
Britain. A second indication of the desire of these two countries 
to pursue co-operation with Italy was given at Geneva 
when the British and French delegates to the League 
Assembly refused the request of the Spanish Government 
that the arms ban should be raised. But it is no secret that 
the French Government would not be able to maintain the 
ban and keep her own frontier closed if Italy continued 
to pour troops into Spain. The next step on the road of 
conciliation rests with Italy, who before the end of this week 
will have received the Anglo-French note asking that the 
policy of non-intervention should be made effective, and that 
a conference of the three Powers should meet to discuss terms. 
It is unlikely that Signor Mussolini has heard anything from 
Herr Hitler this week to encourage his obduracy. Agreement 
from Italy is likely to be forthcoming in principle. But we 
have had agreement in principle on non-intervention before, 
with the Non-intervention Committee as its sole outcome. 
The French will require something more definite than that. 


x x x * 


The Week in Spain 

From the purely military point of view little of importance 
has occurred in Spain during the last week. The 
Nationalist advance in the Asturias is progressing but 
slowly. Ribadasella is reported to have been captured, the 
Navarran brigades to the south have reached the Asturian 
border and a five mile advance is said to have taken place in 
the Lillo sector to the west: Gijon must anticipate capture 
and Oviedo may look forward to relief. The country and 
the mist are obstructing the Nationalist advance, while the 
Asturians, fighting bitterly from well-prepared positions, 
are short of ammunition. The Government offensive in 
Aragon continues, with varying fortune. The most striking 
event of the week has been the discovery in Madrid of a con- 
spiracy said to involve 5,000 persons. Its aims were to enlist 
technicians in the Administration to act as spies and organise 
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a 
communications with General Franco’s forces, to op: 
a force to co-operate with those forces and to subvert 
allegiance of Republican troops and police. A Mt 
similar organisation existed in Santander, and the Phy 
may be a crucial factor in the defence of Madrid ty 
* *« * * 


Mr. Lyons’s Policy 


Mr. Lyons’s speech at Deloraine, Tasmania, last T 
contained several features of interest outside Australia, j; 
once more makes abundantly clear that, whatever may 
for the best of Australia as a unit, his success at th 
polls will make Imperial relationships much easier 
would that of the Labour Party. He justifies the Policy of 
(comparatively) low custom duties by citing the “ remarkabl 
expansion ” of secondary industries. He states that adjust 
ments of certain arrangements under the Ottawa agreemeny 
will be necessary, but considers the agreements as q Whol 
beneficial to the Commonwealth. As against the Laboy 
policy of self-sufficiency in defence, he makes co-operation 
with the British Navy the keynote of his defence polig 
The most striking part of the speech was that in which fe 
dealt with population problems. As the negotiations With 
the individual States have broken down, he announced th 
Government of the Commonwealth’s intention to attempt tp 
make direct arrangements with the Government of th 
United Kingdom for assisted immigration. The essenti 
difficulties are net only climatic; the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth are alike in having Populations 
which will soon be dwindling and in being over-industrialised, 
Australia needs farmers, of whom we have not enough ; 
and men who can do manual work in tropical and sub-tropicd 
conditions, of whom we have none. No Australian statesmay 
dare propose large-scale immigration by people with Con- 
tinental, let alone coolie, standards, and yet Australia cannot 
forever remain under-populated and under-developed. Th 
solution, of course, should be higher standards of living 
throughout the world, an aspiration which the Australien 
memorandum under discussion at Geneva endeavours t 
formulate into a policy. 

* * * * 


Labour’s Dissensions 


Even its opponents’ somewhat tardy recognition of th 
fact that an overstrong Government has its dangers, and tha 
the body politic cannot be healthy without the purgativ 
influence of an effective Opposition does not seem able to 
induce the Labour Party to close its ranks. Two fundamentd 
causes of cleavage exist: the “‘ United Front” controvery 
and the arms question. Qualitatively, the Executive’s insis- 
tence that the individual Socialist shall toe the line is robbing 
the movement of the effective support of some of its bet 
brains : Sir Stafford Cripps, if sometimes an asset to the Gov- 
ernment in the country, is very much the reverse in the Hous. 
The controversy now rages round two issues : the Executive’ 
refusal to endorse Mr. William Mellor’s candidature, and th 
Left Wing’s attempt to use the Executive’s proposal that only 
constituency parties shall elect their representatives for it 
(instead of the trade unions also voting, as they now do), i 
order to introduce new blood at the expense of some of the 
Old Guard. The arms question is much wider in ib 
ramifications ; for irrespective of the merits of the Party’ 
decision not to oppose rearmament, there can be little doubt 
that its failure to exact from the Government a guaranitt 
that British arms shall only be used for purposes of which 
the Party approves has damped the zeal of its most zealous 
members. And now there is talk of “ disciplining” Mr 
Lansbury for his pacifist attitude. The difficulties befor 
the Labour Party are immense. Three things are cleat. 
The Party can ill afford to lose the services either of Sir 
Stafford Cripps or of Mr. Lansbury. If it loses them both 
it makes itself impotent to face the next General Elect. 
And in the meanwhile its recruiting campaign threatens © 
be a disastrous failure. 
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The Fascist March is 
The Home Secretary’s decision to allow the Fascist march 


h South-East London on Sunday is regrettable. The 
pen for this decision, as expressed in the Home Secretary’s 
— Mr. Ben Smith, M.P., who had led a deputation 
or out the dangers of disorder which the march would 
one in a sense unimpeachable ; it is unfortunate that 
me case they do not fit the facts. These are, broadly, 
pe with or without the connivance of Fascist headquarters, 

ang men connected with the Fascist movement have 
pare out a more or less systematic campaign of brutal 
assaults and scarcely less brutal insults against a community 
the great majority of whom are law-abiding citizens. The 
Home Secretary’s decision to allow the march to take place 
under heavy police protection amounts to giving the sanction 
of the law to a provocative demonstration by men who have 
broken the law, or are at least associating themselves with 
yw-breakers, against their victims. The right of what the 
Home Secretary calls “unpopular political creeds” to 
organise demonstrations is in a general way beyond question, 
and every good citizen will share the Home Secretary’s hope 
that the East End Jew will control his justifiable wrath. But 
the animal is vicious : when attacked he defends himself. 

* *x * * 


The Age of Generals 
The disturbed international situation, combined with the 
opportunities for discussion of military affairs which the 
annual training season affords, has brought the subject of 
the Higher Command into some prominence. The Military 
Correspondent to The Times opened the ball by publishing 
two articles comparing the ages of the four principal Com- 
manders-in-Chief and Commanders of Regular divisions in 
1937 with those in 1914, and also comparing the ages of 
appointment to those offices. These articles provoked 
some correspondence, notably a letter which it is reasonable 
to guess was written by an eminent military historian, which 
argued that the real difficulty was the age of battalion com- 
manders and General Staff Officers attached to divisional 
commands, and then pointed out that this could not be 
materially reduced without rendering the terms of service 
so unfavourable as to necessitate a complete readjustment 
of our military system. The most effective objector to 
reform is always the man who says that no reform is possible 
without a fundamental change which will take a long time to 
effect. The essential for the time being is to appoint men 
with flexible minds to the key posts, leaving dignified but less 
vital appointments for other deserving senior officers—a 
policy which Mr. Hore-Belisha seems to be following in his 
recent appointments to key posts at the War Office and the 
Staff College. 
* x x * 
Post Office Purchases 
The evidence of Sir Henry Bunbury, Accountant-General 
of the Post Office, before the Committee of Public Accounts 
has revealed not for the first time the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which the Post Office buys certain supplies. 
Sir Henry’s evidence is admirably clear. In 1933 there was 
keen competition between manufacturers and prices were at 
their lowest ; in the next year, after the manufacturers had 
reached agreement among themselves, prices were 56 per cent. 
higher, and the manufacturers have been now able to reach an 
arangement with the Post Office, by which they are to 
supply 90 per cent. of the Post Office’s purchases. The 
members of the ring obtain what is a monopoly price, and 
though monopolies may sometimes be justified, it hardly 
appears that this one is. Sir Henry stated that the restrictions 
imposed on the Post Office involve considerable detriment 
to its customers, and the manufacturers have refused to 
justify their prices by disclosing their costs. Such a situation 
clearly intolerable. The only question is to how to end it. 
State manufacture is an obvious alternative ; a better course 
might be to encourage competition and to purchase abroad. 








It is to be hoped that the matter will be seriously considered 
when Parliament meets. 
x * *x * 


The Slump on Wall Street 


The London Stock Market this week reflected the severe 
slump which broke out on Wall Street last Friday, when 
the American market was described as demoralised. The 
Wall Street slump, however, corresponded to no recession 
in industrial activity, except in the steel industry, while the 
automobile industry is looking forward to record prosperity. 
Some have ascribed the decline in values on Wall Street to 
the restrictive effects of Mr. Roosevelt’s stock exchange legis- 
lation, but such explanations have an obviously political 
motive, and it seems wiser to assume that, though recovery 
continues in America as here, it is subject periodically to 
market collapses which correspond to the more gradual 
decline in values which has taken place here since last year. 
If that is true, they may not be wholly unfortunate ; yet 
the uncertainty of the stock markets may perhaps be taken 
as a good indication of the precariousness of an economic 
prosperity, by which every country has benefited, in a period 
of extreme political tension. Speculators have taken 
advantage of this position to the full, especially on the 
international exchanges; and it is interesting to find The 
Times describing their activities, which have made recovery 
in France even harder than it need have been, with the blunt 
word “ piracy.” 

* *x x 
Trans-Atlantic Flights 

The last of the series of trans-Atlantic experimental flights 
has been made by the Cambria in the record time of 10 hours 
36 minutes, thus surpassing the previous record of the 
Caledonia by nearly an hour. Captain Powell and the crew, 
and Imperial Airways are alike to be congratulated on this 
result. Technically the chief interest of the flight attaches 
to the manner in which Captain Powell experimented with 
altitude until he found that which gave him the greatest 
assistance from the tail wind. From a more general point of 
view it brings a regular trans-Atlantic air mail service a 
considerable step nearer to realisation. While the advantages 
of rapid communications are sometimes overrated, nothing 
but good can result from accelerating the exchange of official 
and commercial documents between this country and 
America. The cable and the wireless cannot vie with the 
written communication for the combination of secrecy with 
accuracy. Yet the wireless plays a part of dominant import- 
ance in trans-Atlantic flying, for it alone makes possible suffi- 
cient meteorological information to te acquired for the air 
to be practical as a means of transporting public or private 
documents which are important enough to justify the extra 
cost of despatch by this means. 


* * x *x 


Mr. Lewis Andrews 

The cynic, comparing the assassination of Mr. Lewis 
Andrews in Palestine with, for instance, that of Mr. Saunders 
in India, would draw the conclusion that an official who wishes 
to live full of years and honours should be circumspect rather 
than outstanding. Mr. Andrews was exceptional both in 
character and ability. He served Palestine with head and 
heart alike ; he learnt the language of both the Arab and the 
Jew, and in the.earlier, happier days of the Mandate his charm 
and impartiality made him popular with each. That was 
why, in the troubles of 1929, he was put in charge of the most 
disturbed, the Northern District; that was also why 1937 
found him in Nazareth. His presence comforted the terrified 
Jew ; that presence is tragically withdrawn, and while firm 
measures must convince the Jew that even Mr. Andrews did 
not stand alone in courage and impartiality, the wide circle 
of his mourners must draw what comfort they can from 
knowing that British administration has been justified in one 
at least of its children. 
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-EUROPE AND ASIA. 


ison that take place near to us naturally loom 
larger than those which are more remote, but 
even so sensational an event as Hitler’s meeting with 
Mussolini has not overshadowed Japan’s cynical defiance 
of the world. For the average man, “ foreign politics ” 
during the last year has generally signified the politics 
of Europe; the “world” issue has appeared to be the 
issue between dictatorship and democracy. The Far East 
has been out of the picture when we were contemplating 
the fighting in Spain, or hearing with horror the story 
of the bombing of Guernica, or congratulating Mr. Eden 
on agreeing with France to take action against piracy. 
Our “ foreign affairs’ have been in the main European 
affairs ; the causes of danger for us have all seemed to lie 
on the neighbouring continent ; there, and there alone, 
have been our potential enemies against whom this 
terrific speeding up of armaments has been undertaken. 
Certainly, when the country as a whole agreed to the 
massive defence plan of the Government, no one was 
giving much thought to China and Japan. It was 
thinking only of the combustible elements which threaten 
to flare up in Europe. 


If it were true that Europe was the whole world, 
it would still be desirable that Great Britain should 
direct her policy to appeasement, to finding, so far as is 
compatible with national interest and honour, a modus 
vivendi with countries whose methods of government— 
to put it moderately—are uncongenial to us. But since 
it is not so, it is doubly important that Europe, which 
has at least a common basis in history and civilisation, 
should not find herself so weakened and distracted by 
neighbourly quarrels—like the city-states of ancient 
Greece—as to be incapable of making any united stand 
for what must still, for want of a better word, be called 
Western Civilisation. It should be remembered that the 
first vital blow to the League of Nations was struck, 
not in Europe, but in Manchuria. A disunited Europe 
could do nothing to check Japan’s aggression there ; 
and today Japan feels that she can defy world opinion 
in openly breaking the laws of war in China. 


We have to be grateful for a breathing space in Europe. 
Signor Mussolini has been able to go to Berlin without 
a secret grievance, thanks to the readiness of Britain and 
France not to exploit their advantage in the Nyon agree- 
ment. The two dictators moved in procession guarded 
by massed troops; inspected munitions works; con- 
gratulated each other as “warriors”; praised the 
“indestructible will to live and assert themselves.” 
But their public utterances at the Berlin banquet were 
unusually moderate, except in the references to Russia. 
No language of defiance was thrown at the rest of the 
world. They pleaded in chosen words for better under- 
standing. Though they insisted on the special interests 
which make their own co-operation inevitable, they used 
almost identical phrases when they said that they did not 
aim at creating a bloc directed against other countries, but 
on the contrary were anxious to collaborate with them. 
Whilst Herr Hitler emphasised the community of 
interests in Germany and Italy as arising from their 
common views about the State, Signor Mussolini. laid 
more emphasis on the active struggle against Bolshevism - 
“ the modern form of darkest Byzantine arbitrary force.” 
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But neither said a word to indicate that the Rome-Re: 
axis had been made stronger by any tangible agn 
reached in the course of the Duce’s visit. On the ng, 
trary, though Signor Mussolini has no doubt found mug 
to gratify him in the military spectacles and the Vociferoy 
greetings to which he was treated in Germany, he hy 
possibly been made to feel that the Rome-Berlin axis mu 
not be subjected to too heavy a strain. The Teference, 
which both of them made to international CO-Operatiqy 
should be considered in connexion with Mr. Eéey, 
speech at Geneva. Their joint answer to Mr. Ede 
is at least not a negative, and suggests that more 
definite overtures in the immediate future might 
prove fruitful. 


And certainly the course of the war in China isa 
violent reminder of the need for the establishment ¢ 
more rational relations between Powers in Europ, 
Japan, who has no heritage of western customs or ideas 
but who in the short period of three generations ha 
absorbed all the surface learning of the Occident anj 
has taken over all the mechanism which western scieng 
has made available, is now applying western ideas in 
the crudest, most superficial, but perhaps not the mog 
illogical, way. The militarist and imperialist element js 
now dominant in Japan. It is proceeding actually, 
though not avowedly, in accordance with a programme 
audaciously published about ten years ago, having for it 
ultimate aim nothing less than the domination of the whole 
of Asia, achieved successively by Japanese arms and 
economic penetration. It is not necessary to use exagger- 
ated language about that irresponsible programme o 
to revive the old bogey of the “ yellow peril.” It is 
more to the point to notice that the militarists who.ar 
now directing the policy of Japan are, in their-condua 
of the war, merely applying ideas which have already: 
become current throughout the whole of Europe and 


in this country. We have constantly, in our desire tok & 


realistic, accepted the notion that a nation bent upon 
war. will stop at nothing; that it will start hostilities 
without any formal declaration of war; that it wil, 
bomb open cities and strike at civilians in order to destroy 
the morale of its opponent ; that it will use poison gx 
and perhaps let loose germs in the ruthlessness which 
aims at nothing but victory. All of these things which 
we have declared to be inevitable Japan is now dom 
with the most complete indifference to humanity, 
Thousands of men, women and children have been 
massacred in the crowded cities of Canton, Nanking and 
Hankow. Fishermen, engaged with their families in 
their peaceful avocation in junks, have been mercilessly 
drowned by a Japanese submarine. Charged with these 
and other unspeakable brutalities, the Japanese Minister 
of Marine blandly asserts that it is “ unthinkable that 
the Imperial Navy would commit an act contrary 0 
humanity.” Japan has even learnt the western language 
of diplomacy. 


She is only doing what we have all declared to ke 
inevitable in modern war. But if “ inevitable,” these 
practices are not yet legal. They are still contrary 
the admitted obligations of war. But if such practices 
pass now without effective protest they will become 
precedents for the future. In. the massacres at Canton 
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warning of what may happen in the crowded 
urope. Japan has been able to count/upon 
, fact that Europe is so hopelessly divided within 
ae to be incapable of co-operative action to prevent 
his ugly combination of science and devilry which, 
though not peculiarly Eastern, is applied by Japan with 
nexampled thoroughness. Civilisation is now con- 
‘onted with the most extreme and most foul mis- 
‘iantation of itself. The United States, Britain and 


adapta' j 
ther western Powers have made their formal protests. 
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HE national campaign, inaugurated by the Prime 
T Minister this week, is an admirable indication of 
the Government’s sincere Cesire to improve the health 
of the nation. Fortunately the Government is not alone 
in this desire ; and the support given by the Opposition 
parties to the campaign gives one every reason to hope 
that by now health has been recognised as the most 
important of all “ national interests.” It almost appears 
as if armaments and health are, curiously enough, the 
two subjects on which Government and Opposition agree. 
It would be difficult indeed for anyone to deny his 
support to the object of the campaign, for it aims first 
of all at ensuring that the best and fullest use should 
be made of the national health services which are already 
‘in existence. The curious position has arisen that while 
‘some believe these services to be inadequate, many are 
reluctant to use even those which are already provided. 
Thus, for instance, it has been pointed out that, while 
deaths. from diphtheria are increasing, in some large 
cities less than 50 per cent. of the mothers have been 
persuaded to have their children inoculated against the 
disease. Even those who think our health services 
deficient must agree that an essential preliminary to 
improvement is to put what already exists to its 
and proper use. 


\duct 


0% F The Minister for Health, Sir Kingsley Wood, has no 
PO) F need of such arguments. This week, in a joint state- 
ites ment with the President of the Board of Education, he 
he described our health services as unequalled in any 


country; and this year the Physical Training and 
88 F Recreation Act has provided a notable addition to them. 
The sixth month of the campaign is to be devoted to 
the facilities for physical training already in existence 
MB & and those to be provided under the Act; and such 
ty. propaganda is especially necessary if the new plan, 
which depends entirely on the voluntary response of 


nd the nation, is to succeed. But one of the greatest 
Il & virtues of the Health Campaign is that it places physical 
ly training in its proper place in the general system of 
health services, though the Government might easily 
tt B have been tempted to give it disproportionate importance. 
: The essential aim of the new Act is to preserve and 


r develop the physique which has been built up by the 
* medical services which are now available to anyone from 

before birth to the age of leaving school ; and thus, very 
€ & Properly, five of the six months of the campaign are 
¢ & devoted to the services without which the Physical 
0 & Training Act would be useless, and especially to services 
$ & for mothers and children, to the school health services 
} & and the milk-in-schools scheme. : : 


In adopting this programme the Government has been 
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The Assembly of the League of Nations has passed a 
Vigorous‘resolution condemning the outrages. What will 
be the next step, more especially on the part of those 
Powers which are most directly concerned in the Far 
East, namely, Britain and America? If western protests 
prove ineffective and are regarded as insincere, little 
will be left, in the eyes of the East, which is not to the 
discredit of their civilisation. That is a formidable 
consideration to a country which still has responsibilities 
for the government of India. 





well advised ; and the student of politics, no less than 
of health, should be interested in the uses to which pro- 
paganda can be put by democratic as well as dictatorial 
Governments. Indeed, in this direct approach to the 
public, from the platform, by the wireless, by the film, 
a new and decisive step may have been taken in the 
technique of government in this country. It is no less 
interesting that this week also, on the opening day of the 
campaign, the British Medical Association has taken the 
opportunity to find closer contact with the general public. 
This week the great daily newspapers of London and the 
provinces have carried, for the first time, what can only be 
called an advertisemert of the objects that association 
aims at. This appeal to the public by a professional body, 
to whose members advertisement is strictly forbidden, 
is in itself of interest and nothing but good can come of it. 
The proposals put forward by the association are no less 
interesting than the manner of advertising them. The 
association summarises the objects of the Government’s 
campaign thus: to inform the nation about its medical 
and health services ; to persuade every person who could 
use these services to use them ; to set before every indi- 
vidual a higher ideal of health. While declaring its 
complete sympathy with these aims, the association 
proceeds to say: “ The existing health services, which 
have grown up piecemeal, do not represent a national 
health policy. The basis of this policy should be the 
provision for every citizen of a general medical practitioner 
backed by the necessary specialist, laboratory and 
institutional services. The lack of this provision adds to 
the cost, interferes with the efficiency, and prevents the 
proper development of some of the health services now 
provided for the people.” 


Retween these proposals and the Government’s there 
is evidently a large gap; but the two are not alternative 
but complementary. Yet as a statement, from an authori- 
tative source, of the goal to aim at the Association’s 
proposals are valuable; and they are useful also as a 
criterion for judging the present campaign. Though it 
deserves all support, in some respects it is defective, and 
this itself may be due to deficiencies in the organisation 
of the general system of health services. Thus, the field 
covered by the present campaign is divided between the 
Ministry of Health, the Board of Education, and, in 
some cases, the Ministry of Labour. This overlapping 
of departments must necessarily cause confusion, waste 
and delay, which perhaps can only be avoided by a 
general reorganisation ; and it seems probable that any 
such reorganisation could best be achieved by centering 
all medical services upon the family doctor. The second 
deficiency, which again is due to faults of policy, lies in 
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the lack of any attention to nutrition in the programme of. 
the campaign. Yet, at the present time, the- best 
informed opinion is unanimous that without an adequate 
nutrition policy health services cannot achieve their 
best results; the basis for such a policy has been 
provided lately in. several publications, and especially 
the report of the Geneva Committee on Nutrition. 
It is unfortunate that the publications to be issued for 
the campaign do not include a summary of the Report’s 
enquiries and conclusions, and that, so far, the Govern- 
ment has been unable to apply them to either its health 
or its agricultural policy. Though the Government is 
to be congratulated on the efforts it has made and is 
making, in this respect at least it has generously chosen 
to leave to its successor a great opportunity which could 
and should be taken now. 

The campaign which is to run for the next six months 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


““VENHE success of the Exhibition becomes daily more 

pronounced, and on this Saturday, when nascent 
autumn assumed a coquetry quite vernal, the record of 
admissions was beaten easily. Actually 417,400 admissions 
were registered, which exceeds by 48,331 the record last 
established by Sunday, September 19th, with 369,069 
visitors.” Thus, a little lyrically, and with an insistence on 
anonymity that seems rather excessive, did the Petit Parisien 
record my visit, and that of some others, to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion a few days ago. This column will for once, more through 
stress of circumstances than of set purpose, harp overmuch 
on a single theme ; but that may not be altogether a bad thing, 
for the Paris Exhibition prompts several questions that 
deserve attention. The Exhibition itself is of course stupen- 
dous, whether you think of it in terms of crowds, or of the 
torrid miles you tread under a sun whose vernal coquetry, 
it seems, is more than befits September, or of the coup d’oeil 
you get of the whole marvellous and magic scene at night from 
as far up the Eiffel Tower as they will take you at that hour. 
But all that has been described long ago and needs no further 
words here. 

* * * * 

But what does need some further words is the question of 
what Great Britain is going to do about exhibitions like this 
in the future. That is not quite as simple as it sounds. It 
would be easy to say that whatever it does it must never take 
its Paris performance as model. Perhaps not. But there 
are reasons why the Paris performance is what it is ; and the 
thing in any case goes much deeper than that. Moreover, 
the principle involved affects more important matters than 
exhibitions. What we have to decide is whether democracies 
like Great Britain and France are to follow their natural bent 
and play the game according to the rules, or follow the dictator- 
ships when the latter make short shrift with the rules. 

* x x * 


Here is the Exhibition. Of the various Great Powers 
France does not really figure, because the whole affair is hers. 
She has no special national pavilion. Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, the United States and Japan have. And for 
general impressiveness Russia and Germany dominate every- 
thing, with Italy a good third. Great Britain has a nice, 
decent, unpretentious exhibit ; the United States’ is not much 
more than a collection of photographs, and Japan is so com- 
pletely hidden away in a corner that most people never know 
it is there. As you enter the Exhibition at its main gate at 
the Trocadero, with the whole marvellous vista spread before 
you, two objects catch the eye, and (except for the Eiffel 
Tower) two only—the great twin figures of the man with the 
hammer and the woman with the sickle glinting in the sun on 
the roof of the Russian pavilion, and the grim brooding eagle 





will certainly show a good return for the money and 
expended oni it, above-all if it succeeds in its main oh, 
of teaching men and women that the maintenance 
improvement of standards of health is a co~9 _ 
enterprise, to which the private citizen must By 
as much as governments. It is fortunate that at hy 
moment doctors also should have shown themseine 
conscious of the responsibility that rests on them X 
if the individual has a duty to co-operate with the adn 
trator and the doctor, it is the duty of governments » 
make use of the conclusions of modern medical sda 
Experts often disagree ; when they do agree it js fh 
to disregard their advice. At the present time it seem, 
possible to achieve immediately a great advance jp ow 
health services. So long as that opportunity has mm 
been taken, it is no time for congratulation op the 
excellence of what has already been achieved, 


on the roof of the German, exactly opposite. Inside eg 
pavilion is the kind of exhibit the two greatest Propagand, 
States in Europe might be expected to turn out. 

* * * * 

Later on you find the British, set at a fine Vantage-poiny 
on the bank of the Seine at the end of the Pont de Iéna, a six 
crying out, it would seem, for imposing treatment. In fy 
the site is just half what was offered, and just half why 
Belgium, across the way, has taken. The British Governmey 
decided not to spend more than £35,000. It has had to spend 
more, but not much, I gather, over £50,000. The Germa 
outlay is said to reach £300,000 ; the Russian cannot be mu 
less. On the site so restricted by economy there has ber 
planted a square white box, quite businesslike, quite inc. 
spicuous, with an unsuccessful design representing industry 
in the middle and one otherwise blank wall. Inside is gs 
of exhibits well and wisely chosen, given the limits of expe- 
diture set by the Cabinet (or the Treasury). Everything 
ambitious has been eschewed. There is nothing to sugges 
that Great Britain makes any machine larger than a wirely 
set, or that it possesses an ounce of coal or iron, or that iths 
made any contribution to scientific research or discovery. 

*x x * * 

All that is deliberate. One governing idea has been followed, 
officially thus described : 

** In our Pavilion, our sports and games are well illustrated, 
Our week-end cottage and our love of the sea and of the country: 
side receive conspicuous treatment; and, so far as industry is 
concerned, only those things which relate to our persons and 
our homes are collected together—our dress, our tableware, 
pottery, glass, our furniture—and these not in their most ornate 
or extravagant forms, but in the form in which they may k 
found over and over again, even in the form in which they at 
available for all our people. In the selection of these things th 
English tradition of sound construction and good workmanship 
has been kept in the forefront, and in design the particularly 
English quality has been sought.” 

On that basis the display is as good as it could be. I wish 
myself that the cricket-bats and the golf-clubs and the tennis 
and squash rackets and the fishing-rods had not been quitt 
so prominent, so that someone said going into the Britis 
pavilion was like going into Gamages, but what is wrong wil 
the British pavilion is not what is there but what is not. 

x * * x 

And for that the Government, with its decision about expe 
diture, is responsible. Is the Government right? bb 
exhibitions really matter? Is there any harm in leaving t 
field to the totalitarians, or is it worth while to show the world 
that we have as good a story to tell as they have? With 
memories of Sir Stephen Tallents’ pamphlet on the Projecto 
of England I find it hard to be quite satisfied with the compat 
tive impressions the Exhibition creates, JANUS. 
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Admini, I ‘he net of an enquiring mind over the sad waters of the 
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son. 
rt js not hard to define. The sole purpose of the prison 
is to protect Society, and it is one which the prison unaided 
never can fulfil completely. For prisons cannot check all 
the law-breaking which social misery provokes. They may 
reform, but equally they may degrade. Under the most 
humane direction ‘they can and do mutilate and brand. 
Those who make and administer the law are, therefore, in 
conscience bound to send no one who breaks it to a prison 
who may hopefully be reclaimed outside, and society under- 
mines its own defence if it neglects the conditions which 
breed criminals or, as I am convinced it does today, the 
after-care of those who leave the prison gate. But while 
in this imperfect world prison remains the law’s first line 
of defence, it has three weighty duties to perform. 

First comes safe-custody, the only duty, I believe, which 
the law itself enjoins upon the Prison Governor. He must 
restrain his charges, not only within the bounds of prison 
but of that discipline, quite apart from punishment, without 
which no heterogeneous population, much of it undisciplined 
and anti-social by instinct and upbringing, can live at close 
quarters without disorder and catastrophe. 

Secondly, though dread of detection and exposure check 
many potential law-breakers, there are some in whom the 
sense of shame and even love of liberty are dulled or dead. 
5 The rigours of imprisonment must strike a mean which, while 
At has deterring these, will not brutalise others in whom those 
TY: Bentiments survive. Thirdly, the prisoner’s mental and 

physical capacity to earn an honest living must not be lessened 
owed, but, if possible, increased ; and he should be given some sort 
of moral equipment to face the temptations of liberty and 
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rated B the ordeal of release which to many men is very terrible. 
mei How does the prison tackle these responsibilities ? 
sani Two sorts of literature provide rather conflicting answers. 
wat; B The Prison Commissioners yearly publish informative 
nk reports, and at least one expert, Mr. L. W. Fox, has written 
y at § “admirable book on prisons. On the other side are articles 
the fF and books by ex-prisoners. Some of these, like Mark Benney’s 
aship F Low Company, are objective and have great literary merit. 
latly All reflect valuably the reaction of at least one prisoner to 
_, E Duson life. But most, very naturally, are one-sided and 
wish | Written with an eye to sensation and “ best-selling.” 
“ They do sell well ; so well that a great part of the reading 


public draws its sole idea of prison from them, since the book 

vith BPO of the expert, suspect perhaps of dullness or “ window- 

dressing,” is hardly read at all. The public, which pays for 

the prison, depends on its protection and could, if it cared 

[0, mould it by the weight of its opinion, sees little of it but 

ls purple patches viewed through the spectacles of a prisoner 

and probably of an exceptional sort of prisoner. The ration 

of information should be balanced, and it is a balanced if 

meagre ration that these articles, the fruit of much enquiry 

and inspection but lacking admittedly the weight of passive 
°F active experience of prison life, seek to supply. 

The nucleus of the prison i$ the cell, a small, bare room 

usually between 13 ft. and 10 ft. long, 7 ft. wide and 9 ft. 
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THE BRITISH PRISON: I. PURPOSE AND INSTRUMENT 


In view of the interest created in the British prison system by a variety of factors, notable among them the 

visit of the Home Secretary to a number of English prisons, Major Athill has on behalf of ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR ” 

undertaken a personal investigation of prison conditions north and south of the Tweed. This is the first 
of five articles in which his conclusions are embodied.] 


high, lime-washed and with a painted dado. It is lit by a 
window, grimly narrow in some old prisons, set in a strong 
metal sash, and by a guarded gas-light of truly penal gloom 
which is gradually being replaced by a far more illuminating 
electric pendant. Both are controlled from outside. It is 
adequately warmed by hot-water pipes, is ventilated sometimes 
by a flue and always by sliding window-panes, and contains 
the minimum of hard, uncomfortable furniture, with a 
coir mattress on a plank bed or, less frequently, on an iron 
bedstead. It has a bell-push for emergencies and a door 
only to be opened from outside and pierced by a small glazed 
and shuttered peep-hole. 

The cell certainly does not pamper. It is completely 
comfortless, with no scope for relaxation of the body except 
by lying on the bed, for the chair or stool provided is one 
of little ease. Vermin sometimes infest the bed-board 
and sometimes, more seriously, the floor when it is of wood. 
The first can be dealt with easily by boiling or high-pressure 
steam, but the second is the scene of occasional battles 
between authorities and bugs. These occurrences are rare, 
promptly dealt with and should not be over-rated, for probably 
not one prisoner in 100 is affected. 

Cells afflict some prisoners with claustrophobia and 
others, thanks to the peep-hole and _ soft-footed officers, 
with a feeling of being spied upon. They are rarely if ever 
too cold though sometimes oppressively hot in summer, 
while the fresh-air-fiend—a rare bird in prisons—must feel 
the need for a wider-opening window. None but an anchorite 
would choose a cell for an habitation, but it is quite a good 
bedroom for a tired man. For a wakeful one to ponder 
in it is an evil place except for those who, going through 
the vale of misery, can use it for a well. 

The cells open on to long halls some 16 feet wide or, 
in the upper storeys, 3 feet galleries. Both have recesses 
for sinks and water-closets closed by half-doors which, 
like those of the bathrooms, hide a standing man from knee 
to shoulder. In some cases men eat their meals in asso- 
ciation in the body of the hall, use a wired-off section as 
a smoking-room or have the privilege of doing their evening 
task outside the door of their cells, but on the whole the 
halls and galleries are thoroughfares of unrelieved severity. 

When swept and garnished the cells and halls are free 
from smell, but in the early morning, when the newly- 
opened cells release their banked-up frowst—for not all 
prisoners love open windows—and sinks and closets are 
in full commission, the atmosphere can be unpleasing. The 
prisoner as a rule bathes and changes underwear only once 
a week and, though the old convict has a name for cleanliness, 
the short-term “drunk” or vagrant who frequents the 
local prison is not so nice. Hence a dose of nasty smells 
is a part of prison hardship less attributable to any defect 
of the prison than to the habits of some of its inhabitants. 

Halls may radiate like spokes from a hub, as at Pentonville, 
or lie in parallel connected by covered passages, as at Worm- 
wood Scrubs. At Brixton they stand more or less sym- 
metrically but detached. Between or round them are 
kitchens, workshops, offices, the Chapel and exercise 
grounds. The whole is ringed by a high wall and, too 
often, by a town. Such is the prison. 

With the notable exception of Saughton, near Edinburgh, 
most British prisons conform in plan and design to the 
ideas of the last century which they enshrine in massive 
masonry difficult and costly to adapt. The keystone of 


those ideas was dull, deterrent and unprofitable labour, 
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performed in the solitude of cells with intervals of exercise 
in small and subdivided yards. The space encircled by 
the wall was correspondingly restricted. Modern ideas aim 
at giving the prisoner the minimum of cell confinement, at 
occupying his mind as well as his body by useful and, if 
possible, instructive tasks in association with his fellows and 
at giving him a modicum of out-door work to keep him fit 
and incidentally to provide at low cost the vegetables essential 
to his health. To accommodate suitable workshops, lecture- 
rooms and the like, and to permit agriculture or gardening, 
considerable space is needed. In some cases the original area 
sufficed for the new shops, and additional acreage for further 
shops and agriculture has been acquired and has been or is 
being walled in. But in places like Pentonville, with its 
population of 700 and its 10 acres largely covered by buildings 
and hedged round by London, expansion is quite impossible 
and the development of modern ideas proportionately cramped. 

To sum up on the materia! aspect of the British prison, 
which bears on its efficiency as the quality of a violin does 
on the music it can be made to produce, the structure of, 
I believe, all is good. The design and plan of most are 
not ideal but adequate to their purposes. The area of some 
of the most important is badly cramped, and the improve- 
ment of those in the middle of large towns is seriously handi- 
capped by their situation. 

Dartmoor is a special case. Its 1,600 acres are wide 
enough in all conscience for its 300 or so inhabitants. These 
do not, as many people think, live in the same quarters as 
did the prisoners of war 140 years ago, but in quite good 
buildings mostly reconstructed since 1890. But its dis- 
tance from the world makes the visits of voluntary workers 


THE DISCOVERY EXPEDITION 


By C. M. 


N October 7th the R.R.S. ‘ Discovery II’ sails for the 
Southern Ocean cn her fifth commission. During the 
coming two years she will circumnavigate the Antarctic con- 
tinent studying the conditions of life in those cold and stormy 
seas. This may prove to be the last of the numerous voyages 
directed by the Discovery Committee which, under the 
auspices of the Colonial Office, has for the past thirteen 
years been conducting an examination into the economic 
resources of the Falkland Islands Dependencies. These, 
apert from some trawling grounds around the islands, consist 
of whales, the largest and amongst the most valuable of 
animals. The study of the breeding, growth, food, habits 
and migrations of these immense creatures has entailed the 
organisation of repeated oceanographical expeditions for the 
collection of data—physical, chemical and biological—from 
all regions of the Southern Ocean. 

Three vessels have been employed. The ‘ Discovery,’ 
originally constructed fer the National Antarctic Expedition 
of 1901-3, was used for the first voyage but was then chartered 
by the Australian Government and replaced by the ‘ Dis- 
covery II’ of 2100 tons displacement and especially designed 
for oceanographical research. A smaller vessel, the R.R.S. 
‘William Scoresby,’ which recently sailed on her seventh 
commission, was built for chasing and marking whales, for 
trawling and for assisting in the general scientific programme. 

In addition a marine biological laboratory was built at the 
harbour of Grytviken on the island of South Georgia, a 
dependency of the Falkland Islands and several hundred 
miles to the south of them. This island is the most important 
base for Antarctic whaling, and the cost of the expedition 
has been met out of fees charged on all whales landed there. 

The Discovery Committee has recently published a brief 
report*, in which the technical contents of sixteen massive 
voiumes of Discovery Reports are summarised for the general 





* Report on the Progress of the Discovery Committee’s Investigations. 
3s. 6d.) 
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difficult, and those of the men’s friends and relatives wel). 

impossible. Fog, however, is its greatest enem Wh as “8 
wrapping it in a damp impenetrable shroud and de ty — 
prisoners from their outdoor work into their Cells or o t 
crowded shops. Work-programmes are upset side Bevually m4 
: ; > Nerves fn the fo 
officers and convicts begin to twang, and “ Teports” hea a 
indices of discontent—multiply. If these drawbacks 4 ar 
_ inhi ~ ae Mts period 
disqualifying—which I personally doubt, since the Visiting dig, pn max 
culty might be met by a compassionate grant—there jg noth pe 0 ye 
for it but to move the prison, for you cannot move the fog + i 
The question of material improvement hangs on i certaii 
Given it the Prison Commissioners, probably the sanest ay ur b 
most zealous prison reformers in the kingdom, can be trusty ; een yea 
to make the prison a better instrument for their tune. By aks is ¢ 
would it not be better spent in mending the conditions Which IM Bren ther 
fill prisons ? Personally I should vote for some expendity, reproduc 
on both, but certainly the lion’s share on the latter, wactic. 
One point more, before turning to the human side of th, Maly migr2 
problem. Near Wakefield an interesting experiment, «Mod, whict 
which more must be written, is being carried out with » MMmal, Eup 
unwalled prison camp tenanted by selected first-offenden, Mp dense P2 
At Saughton the Scottish Prison Department has built a fi wm bei 
“open ” prison, housing a very mixed population with succes, Me water: 
The notion of unwalled prisons is in the air. To tho Mmfer feedit 
considering it I suggest two thoughts. It is perhaps humgp. ynmet—t¢ 


ising for the prisoner to look at the outside world. |; j 
quite so humanising for him to be looked at by it? Secondly, 
we were taught as children not to tempt people by leaving 
money lying about. The prisoner, walled or unwalled, j 
denied freedom and punished if he takes it. Is it fair or kind 
to him to leave too much of that lying about ? 
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reader. The bulk of the investigations have naturally been 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with whales, the find 


objective being “ to furnish a basis for the rational regulation "3. U 
of whaling.” The work which this has involved represen °™- 
one of the greatest contributions to the science of oceanography The ov 
since the pioneer voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger’ in ge mcapa 
1872-6. the ops 
% this 










The slowly-moving Greenland whale of the Arctic ws 
almost exterminated by carly European whalers armed with 
the hand harpoon. The invention of the harpoon-gun in 
the nineteenth century resulted in the destruction of th 
more active Rorqual or Finner whales of the Northem 
Hemisphere. Then, led by the pioneer Norwegian whale, 
A. C. Larsen, the whaling industry turned its attenticn to th 
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still greater schools of whales in the Southern Ocean and th JPY ™ 
industry based on South Georgia was founded in 1904. This FP™> " 
later spread to the neighbouring South Orkneys and South PS @™ 
Shetlands and to the coast of Africa. ae 


The fishery developed amazingly. It was able to exploit 
teeming populations of the two largest of all whales, the 
Blue whale which attains a length of one hundred feet and 
the Fin whale which is but little smaller. The wealth of al 
extracted from the thick blubber of these titans attracted ever 
increasing fleets of whalers to which were added more recently 
factory ships of up to 20,000 tons. These vessels take the 
whales direct from the whale-catchers, haul the carcase 0 
board, and there extract the oil and other products of commer 
cial value. In 1930-31 the southern whales were exploited 
by 232 whale-catchers, which conveyed them to 41 factory 
ships and six land stations. This led to temporary over 
production and a slump, but the fishery has since beet 
resumed with almost equal intensity with the advent of 
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German and Japanese vessels. It is expected that 33 factory oe 4 
ships wil! sail to the Antarctic for the coming season, veiscen 
accompanied by from § to Io catchers. trable | 

Comparative studies of large numbers of whales hart nemy’ 
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fed some remarkable facts. These immense animals 

ch 20 feet at birth, the Blue whale is 52 feet iong 
var weaned and the Fin whale 39 feet, while both are 
“te the unexpectedly early age of two years, 
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A oe feet long and the | 60 
j e g . 
TVS of Mien the former 18 over 70 feet long and the latter over 





bsnl, Growth appears to cease at between six and eight years. 
RCks xp riod of gestation 1s between ten and eleven months, 
king dig e" maximum rate of reproduction is only one birth in 
S Nothing ME arg two years: Although this slow rate of reproduction is 











€ fog, le for the needs of animals with such few natural enemies 
| Money i, certainly not so when the effect of the deadly harpoon- 
Nest ani c has to be combated. It is estimated that during the first 


C truste MM urteen years Of life no less than 26 per cent. of the stock of 
1. By Misles is destroyed annually. 
18 Which IM Fen then destruction on this scale might just be offset 
enditur reproduction if these whales were only killed in the 
arctic. But this is probably not the case. Whales cer- 
© of the Minly migrate. They do so first of all in connexion with their 
ent, of fied, which consists almost exclusively of a shrimp-like 
With a Mrinal; Euphausia superba, known as whale-krill, which occurs 
fender, Mah dense patches related to currents or to the plant life, this 
Nuilt ay Mp tum being conditioned by the chemical composition of 
succes, be water. But there are also great seasonal movements. 
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the whales: apparently move northwards for the winter. 
Certainly whales of the same character are then to be found 
off the shores of South Africa and Western Australia. The 
‘William Scoresby’ has marked over 4,000 whales and, as 
these marks are gradually returned from captured animals, 
the details of the migrations are becoming clear. It is known 
that whales may move for over 2,500 miles. Great numbers 
of immature whales are killed off South Africa, and if these 
do belong to the same stock as those which appear later round 
South Georgia then destruction must certainly. be greater 
than reproduction can make good. 

An international conference on whaling was recently held 
in London, when regulations were drawn up in the hope of 
preserving the stock of whales. Close seasons of nine months 
for pelagic whaling (from factory ships) and of six months 
for shore stations were imposed. Certain areas were closed 
to pelagic whaling. It was agreed that whales should not 
be caught below a certain size. This agreement was signed 
by the European and American nations engaged in whaling, 
but has unfortunately not been accepted by either Japan or 
South Africa. The work of the ‘ Discovery ’ Expedition has 
certainly made possible the rational control of the whaling 
industry, and it can only be hoped that all nations will agree 
to this before the Antarctic whales have followed their 
northern relatives to extinction. 


) thoy Mier feeding voraciously on this food during the southern 
umn. Mymmer—to which period Antarctic whaling is confined— 
Is i 
=e MILITARY LESSONS OF THE SPANISH WAR 
led, a By Dr. H. ROSINSKI 
HE intensity of political passion roused by the Spanish 


mt kind 
Civil War has thrust the extraordinary interest of its 
itary lessons unduly into the background. Well docu- 
xnted and detailed appreciations of the various weapons 
ployed have indeed appeared here and there. But 
matkably few attempts have as yet been made to point 
ut their wider bearing upon modern war in general and in 
ben (Peticular upon the problem that has dominated all military 
fing] eought ever since the World War: that is, the stalemate 
lation sing. out of the superior defensive power of modern 
Seats ears, 
aphy The overwhelming superiority of modern defence and 
” iy Me incapacity of infantry to face the fire of modern armament 
j the open was the great surprise of the World War. It 
wy fp this tactical deadlock that, in conjunction with the 
with megical factor of mass armies, was responsible for the 
n in @Peemate in which for four years on the Western Front 
‘the po sides in turn exhausted their forces in local successes— 
hem Mpought at a cost in life and material out of proportion to 
aler, BP objectives gained—and failed to achieve that decisive 
the @ecak-through that was to enable them to win a final 
the ev<tory in the field. Not even in the end, when the German 
Phis MT, its last strength spent in the vain attempts of the 
wth erring and summer of 1918, considerably inferior in numbers 
and material, bodily and mentally worn out and disintegrated 
y defection, was forced back step by step, did the front 
tak; for it was internal disruption which forced the 
nd @otender; and it remained more than doubtful whether 
oil Mc" the same limited results could be repeated against an 
vet (peStaken enemy of equal material and moral strength. 
The impression resulting from this “ impasse ” has ever 
‘ae dominated all preparation against a future war, and 
military opinion finds itself divided between several 
methods of coping with it. On the one extreme there are 
oj M8 who would deny to armies all possibility of recovering 
ie power to overcome this stalemate, and therefore would 
Beek to decide the struggle by the employment of a different 
n "Ma different sphere altogether. Thus in Italy General 
f Douhet, taking his stand upon the assumption that land 
Warlare would speedily result in a similar deadlock, evolved 
h FS famous doctrine of the “ independent air force,” which, 
Wercoming vertically the defence that had proved impene- 
trable horizontally, would enable him to strike directly at the 
femy’s heart and, having first destroyed his power, to 


loit 


¢ 





compel his submission by the ruthless bombing of his aero- 
dromes, factories, capital and other principal settlements ; a 
concept that, owing to its spectacular properties, has been 
mainly influential in moulding the general conception of 
future warfare. 

The great majority of soldiers, however, not unnaturally 
have been reluctant to accept as final this apparent inability of 
the armies to bring about a decision in the field. While 
trying to adapt the equipment and training of the infantry 
as far as possible to new conditions they have turned for the 
decision to the instrument that in the World War contributed 
most to the final success, the tank. Thus today in all great 
military Powers we find the tank entrusted with the task of 
the decisive break-through, ‘either (as in the World War) in 
strict connexion with the advancing infantry, or else (because 
the increasing speed of tanks makes this more and more 
difficult) acting independently and leaving the infantry to 
follow in its wake. The increase in the speed of the tank, 
and the extraordinary technical mobility imparted to modern 
armies by the large-scale adoption of mechanised and motor- 
ised units, has in recent years gradually given rise to the hope 
of regaining strategical mobility by preventing the tactical 
deadlock altogether. Strong forces of light and highly mobile 
tanks, followed by motorised divisions, would break through 
gaps in the enemy’s advance or, better stiil, catch him in his 
comparatively unguarded flank, before he could settle down 
upon a stable and continuous front. 

Now the outstanding lesson of the Spanish Civil War— 
as far as the peculiar conditions obtaining in it will allow of a 
generalisation of its experiences at all—is twofold. On the 
one hand, none of the three ways of reaching a decision has 
proved itself effective, and the superiority of the defence has 
been more pronounced than ever. On the other hand, 
however, the infantry itself, adequately assisted by other arms, 
seems to have regained to some extent the capacity for over- 
coming the tactical deadlock and wresting a decisive victory 
even from an intrinsically superior defence. 

The fact that a stalemate has once more established itself 
with the meeting of the main bodies is the more remarkable 
as the small forces available on both sides at first, in conjunction 
with the immense size of the theatre of war and its many 
excellent roads, presented nearly ideal conditions for the 
development of a war of movement. Whether markedly 
stronger tank forces than were available on either side would 
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have been able to achieve a different result must remain in 
doubt in view of the general disappointment with the 
performances of the tank. It has been more or less proved 
that as an instrument of infantry attack the tank has been 
overrated. In the battle between the tank and anti-tank- 
defence, the defence has proved itself at least equal and 
frequently superior; the lighter types of guns both in tank 
and anti-aircraft defence showing themselves markedly superior 
to the heavier types. It is true that neither the heavier types 
of tanks nor above all independent mass attacks, as in recent 
Russian and German manoeuvres, have been tried out as yet 
in Spain ; but neither has the anti-tank defence been developed 
to its full capacity and, on general lines, the possibilities 
for future development would seem definitely greater for 
the defence than for the tank itself. 

But over against this seeming inadequacy of the tank 
must be placed the success of the two campaigns against 
Bilbao and Santander in which the nationalist forces achieved 
a decisive action ending in the complete overthrow of the 
enemy’s forces and the capture of the objective aimed at. 
This most remarkable result has not béen due to the over- 
whelming superiority of a single arm, but rather to the 
skilful co-operation of three main factors: a well-trained, 
manoeuvring infantry, a remarkably strong concentration 
of medium and heavy artillery, and the overwhelming moral 
effect of aircraft employed in machine-gunning and bombing 
the enemy’s trenches from above. This decisive effect of the 
attack from the air is not only the great surprise of the Spanish 
Civil War, but actually the one outstanding new tactical 
factor, definitely favouring the attack against the defence, 
taat has been developed since the World War. 


a 

Apart from this the lessons of the Spanish Civi 
as regards the properties and use of aircraft have he ’ 
with particular caution in view of the large Diithe 
superannuated types on both sides, the lack of any consi; 
organised air-force on either side in the beginning al 
fact that the surprising results achieved by Pa 
with the other arms have naturally induced both si 
concentrate the limited number of aircraft at their gi 
on this purpose. Nevertheless, on general lines, Desk 
extreme theory of winning the war in the air by > 
the enemy into submission seems to have met with aay 
setback, for although the surprisingly efficient but, unhirs 
very limited anti-aircraft defence available has ety. 
able to prevent air raids from reaching their objectives 2 
bombardments seem to have served to stiffen rather thy 
break the morale of the civilian population. 

If, therefore, the revival of the striking Power of j 
infantry may be considered the outstanding experien 
the war in Spain, the mobility conferred by it, and th 
of operation arising out of it, differ considerably from ; 
forms of classical warfare. Instead of the “ Napolenni 
battle, in which at a certain critical moment the dex 
was brought about by a sudden stroke of force, and the 
after success had merely to be exploited by relentless pur 
the Bilbao campaign is characterised rather by a continy 
chain of skilfully linked-up actions, making use in tun 
the advantages of attack and of defence, none of vii 
singly could be claimed to have brought about the deci 
yet all together ending in a decisive result ; a type of open 
that seems to stand midway between the classical typ 
battle and the long-drawn battles of attrition of the World), 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: Ul. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


By FLORIS CANTE 


[This is the third of a short series of articles on the prospects of democracy 


in Europe. 


NSTEAD of asking what are the prospects of democratic 
forms of government, one might rather put the question 
thus: what are the prospects of Fascism or its twin-sist2r 
National Socialism in Holland and Belgium? Communism, 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat it implies, has proved 
to appeal so little to the Dutch and Belgian peoples, and the 
Communist movement has made so little headway in both 
countries in spite of energetic support from Moscow, that one 
is justified in eliminating the threat to democracy from that 
quarter from the outset. 

As to Fascism, both the Dutch and the Belgians early this 
year Clearly stated their position: they would not have it. 
Léon Degrelle, the Rexist leader in Belgium, was decisively 
beaten by Dr. Paul van Zeeland at the by-election at Brussels, 
which Degrelle had provoked himself. Rex and the Opposi- 
tional Flemish Nationalists, who had agreed to join forces 
with Rex for this special occasion, on April 11th, 1937, got 
only 69,242 votes, as compared to 73,721 (out of a total of 
368,506) for the Rex movement and the Flemish Nationalists 
together in May, 1936. Van Zeeland got 21,676 votes more 
than all the parties which had backed his candidature obtained 
together in 1936. Moreover, the number of blank votes 
went down from 28,795 to 18,358. 

The defeat of Degrelle was symptomatic of the general 
decline of the Fascist ideology which made itself felt early 
this year. Although it certainly did not help to raise the 
already depressed spirits of the National Socialists in Holland 
under the leadership of Dr. A. Mussert, who were just at 
that time engaged in a noisy campaign for the general elec- 
tions, Degrelle’s discomfiture did not warrant the crushing 
defeat the Dutch Nazis were about to suffer. On May 26th 
they obtained only 4 per cent. of the votes for the Second 
Chamber of Parliament, as compared with 8 per cent. in 1935 
at the Senate elections. 


Next week’s article will deal with the outlook in Scandinavia.]} 


The wise statesmanship of the Prime Minister, Dr. Col 
and the turn in the economic tide took the wind out of} 
sails of National Socialism in the Netherlands. It never 
any real chances of becoming a national movement. 
majority of the people looked upon it as the outcome 
tendency of people everywhere to go to political extrems 
their economic distress. But the desperate discontes 
through dire distress and political and financial corrupt 
which is the usual breeding-ground for extremist movemen 
did not exist in Holland. Moreover, the national unity 
the Netherlands as an independent State is of long stand 
Its tradition of self-government and democracy 1s deq 
rooted. The Netherlands did not pass through the dq 
waters of a lost war, neither were they oppressed by vic 
So Dr. Mussert’s persistent efforts to make the Nether 
people feel miserable and beaten and fallen, from i 
bleak misery only National Socialism could raise it up agi 
failed to impress the masses. They refused to feel miseri 
and still less wanted to be saved from imaginary evi! 
would-be dictators. 

When the depression was at its worst in 1935, the Nati 
Socialist movement in Holland obtained nearly 8 per 0 
of the votes in the Senatorial elections. In their jubilail 
over this initial success, the National Socialists first predi 
a rise in their vote to 20 per cent. by 1937. Then, as thet 
began to turn and some blunders were made, Dr. Mus 
announced an increase of at least 50 per cent., 7.¢., from§? 
cent. to 12 per cent. of the votes cast. Then 10 per ceat! 
mentioned and finally orators in National Socialist mettl 
preferred to remain on the safe side and declared that"! 
only “ quality ” of the members of parliament that 
counts, not ‘‘ quantity.” 

In ‘the meantime democracy started its defence and 
to organise. Under the influence of the example prom 
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countries, where Fascist movements had gained 



























toe as were not opposed by a united and organised 
7 Dake cpprsition, 8 non-political movement was started in 1935 
consid by 71 intellectuals, belonging to different political and religious 
ing, ayj AME denominations. This movement, “ Unity through demo- 
CO-pp : cracy,” wished solely to combat extremist gospels like National 
oth Si Socialism, Fascism and Communism. In a year or so they 
heir dip got some 30,000 members, their numbers going up by leaps 
°8, Dou and bounds at every meeting they held. This movement, 
by bonis which did not go 1n for active politics and did not put up 
th a dete candidates for parliament, but only sought to organise 
> Unhapy opposition against the menace of National Socialism—for 
S not MM Communism did not spread at all, so was no real danger— 
Ctives, afm © mad2 heavy inroads on the National Socialist movement's 
ther thd strength. Moreover, the National Socialists Were up against 
many odds. A negative policy of criticism, blind adoration 
wer of dM of Hitler’ and Mussolini and imitation of all the Fascist 
Dering hraseology, the anti-semitism, the self-aggrandisement and 
nd the nl liéathen cult which are characteristic of the German move- 
y ftom a ment, and the failure to give some definite and sensible 
lapoleng:f™ shape to their aims, together with the generally condemned 
he decaf intervention of Germany and Italy in Spain, and last, not 
and that least, the defeat of Léon Degrelle in Brussels, all seemed 
€SS puny t0 conspire against them. 
Continyy Now that the breeding-ground for National Socialism is 
in tung™ rapidly vanishing and a sweeping success, which might give 
- of will Fascist tendencies a hold on the masses, has not been achieved, 
1¢ deci many believe that this is the end of Nationa! Socialism’s 
f opera dream of power in Holland. 





The new Cabinet formed by Dr. Colijn is purely parlia- 
mentary, and is based on an absolute majority of 56 (out of 
100) in the Second Chamber, in the elections for which the 
Nazis, as already mentioned, only secured 4 per cent. of the 
votes. A strong opposition from the parties of the Left 
is expected, as has always been the case under Parliamentary 
Cabinets. But it offers every prospect of a constructive 
policy, which will give Fascism little chance to recover 
from the blow it received in the name of democracy. 


In Belgium the position of democracy is slightly different, 
although the democratic régime and the love of freedom are 
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on um deeply embedded in the hearts of the people. Belgium has 
nt, Tyg passed through an ordeal. The economic consequences of 
‘ome dg the War, depreciation of the currency, the Flemish problem 
tremsqg Which caused deep dissension, a banking system which was 
isconea n0t free from undesirable elements and outgrowths, which 
yrrupt led to several bank catastrophes in which political figures 
vera Were involved, a compromising association of political 
unity @ influence and personal financial interests which necessitated 
stirdage 2 thorough clean-up in the political as well as in the financial 
‘Sen domain, provided a breeding-ground for discontent and 
the dag warest. 
y Vict Léon Degrelle started his Rex movement along Fascist 
therlai® lines, although he persisted upon calling himself a democrat. 
ym whi ©The discontented of all political colours rallied round him. 
up agi ©He displayed the tactics of the Nazi brand: hunting out 
niseriig scandal to compromise the existing “ system,” sweeping 
evils statements and promises, slander and insinuations. But 
in the meantime the old political partizs held a wholesome 
Natio self-examination. A national Cabinet, including six 
yer cei © Socialists, four Roman Catholics and three Liberals, apart 
ubilatig® ftom the Premier and the Minister of Defence (a military 
redici@g ©=6man) was formed in 1935 by Dr. Paul van Zeeland, who 
the ig = Was politically unknown, but whose fame as a young, brilliant 
Mus@@ banker of impeccable character secured him the national 
m§;4— support, which he needed to restore Belgian finance and to 
ent. "4 purge the banking and political world of its abuses, in order 
neclli@i® 60 pave the way for economic recovery. In much the same 
time way as Dr. Colijn did in Holland, Dr. van Zeeland took 
t raf the wind out of the sails of Rexism in Belgium by his uncom- 
Promising integrity. At the by-elections in Brussels in 
1b April all the larger parties joined forces to defeat the Rex 
ron §=6Movement with its Fascist complexion. And when finally 





the Episcopate of the Roman Catholic Church in Belgium 
—where the Roman Catholic faith is predominant—issued 
a warning against Rex, Degrelle’s political doom was sealed. 
His unsuccessful attempt to arraign M. van Zeeland over 
the latter’s earlier connexion with the Bank of France makes 
that more certain than ever. 

Apart from the Flemish Nationalists—who however have 
attained much of their object of equal rights—the coalition 
of discontented elements under Degrelle, and the Com- 
munists, the larger Belgian political parties are in general 
agreement over the national policy of the Government. 
Its foreign policy meets with approval, and unless unexpected 
economic difficulties should disturb the present upward 
trend, and create new unrest, democracy and its parliamentary 
institutions seem well established, while Fascism in whatever 
guise it may choose to present itself, would seem to have 
as little chances as it has in Holland. 


VACANCIES 


By FRANK TILSLEY 


LERKS, this advertisement says. Not clerk; clerks. 

Young, keen, energetic. Good appearance. Good 

prospects and pay. Clerks. Plural. Two at least ; probably 
three and perhaps more. 

One vacancy only wouldn’t get you right across London 
now, an hour’s ride or more, and one and eightpence fare. 
You have learned, now, that there are always too many other 
men after these jobs, men who are younger, keener, more 
energetic, of better appearance ; too many of them for you 
to risk one and eightpence on the odd chance of their not 
being there. So if the advertisement was for just one clerk 
you wouldn’t bother with it. But clerks is plural, for more 
than one, for you don’t know how many—more, perhaps, 
than the men who are younger, keener, more energetic, and 
of better appearance, the men who are always waiting there 
for every job you go after. That is what you’re relying on. 
Perhaps this time all these fellows who are so obviously better 
fitted for the job than you, and who always seem to be in 
front of you whenever jobs are going, perhaps these fellows 
will get jobs and there will still be one left for you. Perhaps 
it’s a big new place that’s opening, particularly as you have to 
call instead of writing, and perhaps there are dozens of 
vacancies. 

That is what you think. That is why you go. That and 
the fact that it’s still only seven o’clock, and that if you hurry 
—shave in cold water and don’t bother about a fire—you’ll 
be there by half-past eight. There'll be a lot of people after 
that advertisement, but there won’t be so many there before 
half-past eight. That will give you a chance. 

So you hurry. It is a cold morning, worse luck. You 
expect a December morning to be cold, but it surely needn’t 
be as cold as this. Itsbitter. It’s far toocold to go in your 
macintosh instead of your overceat. The macintosh is 
almost new, and looks all right; but the overcoat is very 
old, and doesn’t look all right. But you don’t look all right, 
either, if you go out at half-past seven on a December morning 
with nothing warmer over your thin suit than a macintosh. 
You look starved to death by the time it’s your turn for an 
interview ; so you’ve got to put the old overcoat on anyway, 
whatever you look like in it. But what you can do—and what 
you actually do—is to put the macintosh over that. It’s not 
going to rain, it’s too cold for rain, but you look better with 
the macintosh hiding the shabby old coat. Makes you look 
bigger, too, you notice, as you pass mirrors in the shop- 
windows, on your way to the station. More robust. You 
feel pleased with yourself. 

But when you get to this place given in the advertisement, 
you don’t feel so pleased with yourself. Already, at twenty- 
past eight, there is a queue waiting in a long corridor at the 
foot of some rickety uncarpeted stairs. Some of these fellows 
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must hang about Fleet Street, you think, first thing in a 
morning. Perhaps they stay up all night. Some. of them 
certainly look as though they’ve stayed up all night. Stayed 
up all of a good many nights. But some of them look as 
though they’ve never missed a good night’s sleep in their 
lives. Alert, well dressed, prosperous. Not been out long, 
that’s obvious. There must be a dozen of this sort, amongst 
the score or so in front of you; younger, more confident, 
already, at half-past eight, keen and energetic; particularly 
those nearest the stairs ; they get keener and more energetic 
every time the outside door opens; they probably think it 
might be the proprietor, but its still only more applicants. 


At half-past nine there are about fifty people in that passage, 
and then a tall, thin, young office boy, smirking as though 
this queue is a good joke he’s seen on the pictures, tells the 
first man in the queue to follow him up the stairs, so the man 
who is engaging staff has evidently arrived. 


The first man is gone fifteen minutes, and when he comes 
back and pushes through to get out he shakes his head. 
That’s good. The second man is only gone two or three 
minutes, so that’s all right, too; but the third is upstairs 
for ages, so you reckon that’s one of the jobs gone. Every- 
body keeps looking at watches and reckoning that’s one 
of the jobs gone. But two more men are upstairs for a 
long time, too, so then you’re not so sure. Nobody comes 
and tells you the vacancies are filled, so you’re not so sure. 


Still more men go up those stairs, and still nobody comes 
to tell you the vacancies are filled, and at twelve o’clock 
you are still there, and there are only seven men in front 
of you. There are a good many behind, but only seven 
in front of you. You get a good look at these seven. 

Two of them are hopeless. Well over fifty. One is 
probably too young—a lad about eighteen with a great 
drooping mouth. One has scars all down his face: you 
can’t imagine anybody engaging him. That leaves three. 
One of them is about your age and he’s got a macintosh 
over his overcoat, like you. He’s not had his hair cut for 
a long time, and he’s got his macintesh collar up to try and 
hide the worst of it. He wears eyeglasses, too, very pre- 
cariously on the top of his thin pinched nose. You aren’t 
frightened of him, you think. Then there’s the fellow 
at the front, who’s turn it is next. He’s very smart and 
well turned out, but he’s got a dreadful cough. When he 
coughs he sounds as though he’s got one foot in the grave. 
You time him, and he coughs about every five minutes ; 
and a promising interview lasts more than five minutes. 


That leaves only the fellow next in front of you. A thin- 
featured young man in a smart grey overcoat, and an equally 
smart suit underneath. He’s got a white silk scarf round 
his neck and. wears a new bowler hat. He looks. smart. 
He looks too smart. 


It’s the turn of the man with the cough, now. The 
previous applicant pushes his way out. He winks at us all, 
and shakes his head. ‘No good,” he says, “only fifty 
shillings a week.” 


There’s a murmur of disgust and several men at the back 
leave. “‘ Fifty shillings! Good prospects and pay ! ” some- 
body quotes from the advertisement. 


> 


“The good only refers to the prospects,’ 
says, and we all laugh. 


somebody else 


“* They want somebody here who can write out an advert ! ” 
sneers the smart thin-faced fellow in front of you. “‘ Fifty 
shillings! An insult! No good to me. Now I’ve waited 
four hours, though, I’ll wait long enough to tell this fellow 
something.” 

You know the sort of thing this thin-faced chap is going 
to tell the fellow who is engaging staff. He’ll yes sir and 
no sir harder than anybody. You’ve met his sort before. 
He’s smart all right. But perhaps this employer is smart, 
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too, and sees that this thin-faced fellow is too smart 





\ 





hope so. You'll stand a good chance, then, «Lost, 

There’s a noise on the stairs and the tall thin Offic yo? 
is standing over us, grinning down. “ Can’t see Ny ts verti 
now,” he says, sniggering. ‘“‘ You can write in if You ii MM one’s 5¢t 

“Write in!” somebody shouts, exasperated, « a? 
the good of that if there are no more vacancies ? Do {don’t t 
want any more clerks or don’t they?” Everybody without 


like that about it. Why don’t they tell you Prope We've 0 


“Yes or no?” demands somebody else, and Several ng coul 
. , you 
start shouting at once. The office boy suddenly sy to send 
sniggering. Tf I 
_ “Do they think we're fools ?”” a voice shouts, and thee 4 fresh 
is an ugly pause. ‘“‘ Why don’t they tell us properly? Whale that sou 
do they think we’ve been waiting for?” There’s anothe Me me calli 
pause, and you can feel the anger in that narrow B [enjoy 
then somebody answers: “To sce Father Christma fi yellous 
maybe.” No, wi 
We all laugh at that, and make for the door. We jet hour-gl 
through, still laughing, and joking, and telling ‘of ting Well, I 
we've waited longer. We stream down the road, In, yoursell 
minute the smart thin-faced chap is by your side. “Bye she W4 
dying for a smoke,” he says, pulling out his cigarette qe {je foolish. 
““ Have one?” The 
| edge 0 
a hl nA T ry gloves, 
STRANGE VISITOR cack 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD | The 
[This fragment of a story by Katherine Mansfield was lay pee 
discovered ina forgotten notebook. It seems almost to be cm yee 
plete in itself. To judge by the handwriting, it was writin aa ) 
in 1916-17.—J. MIDDLETON MurRY.] a 
T was neither dark nor light in the cabin. The ring the " 
the port-hole shone very bright and cold, like the eyed Rhody 


some huge, dead bird. In that eye you saw an immense stretch F She 
of gray, waving water—a vague sky above—and betwee, 


a few huge, live birds flying so aimless and uncertain they 
didn’t look like birds at all, but like bits of wave, torn off, Of © 
or just shadows. A owe 

Shadows, too, birds of shadow, flew across the cabin ceiling joine 
—across its whiteness, iron girders, splashes of rust, by light 
nails coated with paint, paint blisters. There was a strang 
gleam on the walls. A tiny day seemed to be breaking a 
on its own in the mirror above the washstand, and another 
tide rose and fell in the thick bottle. 

It was cold. The damp air smelled of paint and rubber MIN 
and sea-water. The only thing of life in the silent cabinws B 
the little doll-like curtain hanging at the port-hole. Inte F Siler 
quiet it lifted—lifted—fluttered—then blew out straight ant 
stiff, tugging at the rings. And then gently, gently, it fel Yet 
again; again it folded, drooped, only to begin puff-puffing Uns 
out once more, stretching out, stiff with only a quive, 
dancing a secret dance as it were, while these birds of silent All 
chased over the ceiling. The minute day deepened ver 
slowly in the mirror, and in the thick bottle rose and ebbei F Hin 
the heavy tide. 

“|. . But, my dear child, it’s no earthly use simply Sto 


say that you’ve lost it. That won’t help you. How can it? 
You must stir yourself, rouse yourself—begin looking for it. Pe 
It must be somewhere. Things don’t simply disappeat, F 
vanish into thin air. You know that as well as I do. Pull 
yourself together. Concentrate. Now, when did you last have F Ar 
it? When did you first realise it was gone ? When did yu F 
feel that terrific shock—that—Good heavens! where 0 W 
earth . ..? Don’t you know? You must remember that 

“And o-oh! don’t mind my laughing, darling, but yu « 
look so tragic. I can’t help saying it is so exactly like you & 
so just the sort of thing that would be bound to happen © 
you of all people. One might almost say that you’ve beet 
working up to it, don’t you know, all your life. 
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«Lost, stolen or strayed. We shall have to advertise, Three 
‘tage q line for the first two lines, and something enormous 
word afterwards. You don’t think I’m cruel, do you, pet ? 

; rything has its funny side, hasn’t it ? And if one can bring 
= sense of humour to bear upon a thing, what can be 
all Don’t you agree? Of course, I’m a philosopher. 
[ don’t believe there’s a single thing we aren’t really better 
without. But I can’t expect you to agree with that. Cheer up ! 
We've only one life after all. That’s cheap, I know—but 
you could not say a truer thing—not even if you were willing 
to spend millions on it. 

«Jf I were you, I should put it all out of my mind—make 
4 fresh start—behave as though it was not. Ah, I know 
that sounds hard to you now, girlie. (You don’t mind 
me calling you ‘ girlie ’ and just patting your hand as I do ? 
[enjoy it. And the tremor you can get on ‘ girlie”! Mar- 
yellous !) But Time heals all. Not with his scythe, dear. 
No, with his egg-timer. My facetious way of saying his 
hour-glass. Ha! Ha! Ha! ... You hate me, I know. 
Well, I’m just going. But one day, if you are honest with 
yourself, you will remember, and you will say, ‘ Yes, 
she was right and I was wrong—she was wise and I was 
foolish.’ ” 

The odious little creature, who had been sitting on the 
| edge of the lower berth, drew on a pair of dirty white kid 
' gloves, tucked her tail under her arm, gave a loud, high 

cackle, and vanished. 

The figure on the bunk gave no sign. She lay on her 
| back, her arms stretched down by her sides, her feet just 

















pti } touching the wooden rim at the end of the berth, the sheet 
- Eup to her chin. Very pale, frowning, she stared at the 
7“ spot where the little monkey had been sitting, shut her 
, eyes, opened them, looked again—nobody was there. And 

Ting the night was over. It was too late to expect any- 

Gye body else. 

va She shut her eyes again. A great, loud pulse beat in her 

. thy body. Or was it in the ship? In the ship. She had no body. 

ra ef She just had hands and feet and a head—nothing else at all. 

‘B® Of course, they were joined together by something, but 

.. [E not more than the stars of the Southern Cross were 

ceding joined together. How otherwise could she feel so light, so 

t, be light 2 

trange 

ng al 

loth TO THOMAS HARDY 

ubbe JF MINGLED the moonlight with daylight—the last in the narrow- 

n Wa ing West ; 

nth Silence of nightfall lay over the shallowing valleys at rest 

and In the Earth’s green breast : 

t fel & Yet a small multitudinous singing, a lully of voices of birds, 

iffing & Unseen in the vague shelving hollows, welled up with my 

river, questioning words : 

lene & All Dorsetshire’s larks for connivance of sweetness seemed 

very trysting to greet 

bbed F Him in whose poems the bodings of raven and nightingale 

meet. 
yt 


‘it? [EB Stooping and smiling, he hearkened, ‘“‘ No bird-notes myself 
rit do I hear. 

cit Perhaps *twas the talk of chance farers, abroad in the hush 
Pull with us here— 

ave In the dusk-light clear ? ” 

you » And there peered from his eyes, as I listened, a concourse of 
on women and men, 

ut, | Whom his words had made living, long-suffering—they 
flocked to remembrance again ; 


you ‘“ = : ‘ o.95 ° 

a O Master,” I cried in my heart, “‘ lorn thy tidings, grievous 
4 thy song ; 

4 Yet thine, too, this solacing music, as we earthfolk stumble 
’ along.” 





WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


HY stop at Book Clubs ? The question is a pertinent 
one, since certain Book Clubs have lately given the 
impression that they would prefer to stop at nothing. When 
once the Great British Public catches on to the idea that by 
being a member of a “ club” (no nomination required, and 
no subscription, and there is no danger of being blackballed), 
it can have three objects at least for only the price of one, it 
should be pretty quick to see the value of extending the 
system. Why not, for example, a Hat of the Month Club ? 
Sign an undertaking to belong for six months, and we deliver 
to you on the first of each month an exquisite Paris model 
hat, designed in collaboration by all the leading luminaries, 
and fitted with an invisible elastic gusset that automatically 
adapts itself to every type of head. Three guineas in all the 
shops : price to members only 2s. 6d. each. 

Ora Tie Club. Ora Boy Friend Club (Familiarity Breeds 
Contempt—have a new Boy Friend every first of the month, 
and make all your girl friends jealous). Or a Social Credit 
Club, distributing bank notes half price to its members every 
month. Never mind all the agreements that exist for fair 
trading—they are a little inconvenient, certainly, but they can 
be got round, and it’s you who are going to benefit. (Us ? 
Oh, my dear madam, no—we do it from the purest altruistic 
motives. We are creating a new Hat Public, or Bank Note 
Public, or whatever it happens to be, and of course by so doing 
we don’t in the least affect the ordinary sale of the article at 
the ordinary price in the shops—in fact, we probably help it.) 
There need be no end to the benefits which a system such as 
this could confer on our bewildered and tax-ridden civilisa- 
tion. Might it not even be the revolutionary reform for 
which the whole world is waiting ? 

Perhaps, indeed, it is so already, though we in this country 
seem to be being a little slow to grasp it. They do these 
things much better when there are dictators about. The 
Hate Club, for instance, as featured in all really progressive 
countries nowadays : this month, my dear friends, the object 
selected for your hatred is the bourgeoisie : last month it was 
the Jews, the month before that it was Christianity, and we 
promise to provide you with an absolutely unfailing supply 
of new objects, month after month, at no effort or expense to 
yourself. 

Such a state of affairs shows us very plainly where Book 
Clubs fall short—and not only Book Clubs, but all federations, 
altruistic or merely reasonable, which have books as their 
raison d’étre. For books imply reading, and it is the most 
flat-footed of truisms to point out that in this age of grace 
people are able to hurtle their bodies about so fast that they 
have almost ceased to feel any need for bestirring their minds. 
Yes, the dictator countries have the secret. There the State 
takes your money and acts in return as Book Club, Belief 
Club, Intolerance Club, Bee-in-the-Bonnet Club, and every 
other club one could possibly need for the conduct of one’s 
everyday life. Nothing is left to the individual but to put 
on his uniform and acquiesce. 

We in this country are lamentably far behind the times. 
Why stop at Book Clubs ? Here is a clear lead, not only to 
dispensing with those antiquated extras the booksellers, and in 
time all retail traders generally, but also towards that high level 
of individuality which shows itself on the spiritual plane by 
allowing other people to prescribe one’s books and opinions, 
and on more mundane levels by an uncontrollable tendency 
to rush into uniforms. I for my part would willingly start 
a Hat of the Month Club (ladies’, of course) if the neces- 
sary technical arrangements could only be made. It is 
hardly likely that many of us would look sillier than we do 
now we choose our own headgear, and I could I am sure, 
like the founders of other Clubs, manage by only a trifling 
exercise of the imagination to regard it as my contribution 
to the peace and prosperity of the world. 
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JAPAN AND FORMOSA. 


By WILLIAM TEELING 


HE island of Formosa, two days’ journey by boat, south 
from Japan, is now only rarely visited by foreigners. 
There is no ban on such visits, but when you ask for your 
ticket at a Japanese shipping office, you will first be asked 
what is the latest date on which you can go there; when you 
have stated this, you are then usually informed that unfor- 
tunately all ships leaving before that date are fully booked. 

The Japanese look on Formosa as the India of their Empire. 
The business people are pouring money into it, in order to 
make it the jumping-off ground for trade in the tropics. The 
military are pouring money into it to make it the jumping-off 
ground for attacks on South China; and the navy are sur- 
rounding it with an added mystery, since they will allow no 
foreign ships, even in a storm, to anchor in their nearby 
naval base, the islands of the Pescadores. Formosa has an 
added interest when we wish to see how the Japanese would 
develop China and rule over the Chinese, were they to conquer 
any further large territories on the Asiatic mainland. 

Formosa has been for forty-two years under Japanese rule 
and her population is almost entirely Chinese. Of all Japanese 
colonies, Formosa is the oldest ; yet today there are only in 
the whole island about 200 Japanese families settled on the land. 
The Japanese are the first themselves to admit that land 
colonisation in Formosa has been a complete failure; they 
realise that the 5,000,000 Chinese who live in the country are 
far harder workers than the Japanese and can live on so much 
less, that it is impossible for a Japanese peasant to compete 
on a level with a similar Chinese. Also the Japanese find 
the climate of Formosa too tropical for them to settle. 

The position is not quite the same in regard to the towns ; 
here there are over 200,000 Japanese, but most of them are in 
the position of clerks or Government employees. They used 
to. run large numbers of small shops, specialising in goods 
and foods required by the Japanese. But today the Chinese 
have copied them in this as well, and are ousting their Japanese 
rivals. 

Soon after Japan took over Formosa, she started to allow a 
drug traffic to be carried on in the island, but the traffic was 
sufficiently controlled to prevent most of the ordinary Chinese 
working classes getting the drugs. The people who were 
encouraged to take drugs were the sons of the wealthy Chinese 
upper classes, and this policy has been pursued, however un- 
officially, in Manchukuo in recent years, and no doubt will be 
continued in other parts of China. The object is to undermine 
the better-cles; Chinese and gradually to get rid of families 
that might be leaders in opposition. Another method used in 
Formosa is to make it difficult for better-class Chinese children 
to get a higher education. When the children grow up, every- 
thing is done to prevent their parents starting them up in busi- 
nesses of their own ; and if it is a question of their succeeding 
to family businesses, it is again made indirectly difficult for 
them. As a result, I found several Chinese families of good 
position in Formosa with no sons; later on I met the sons 
scattered about in different parts of China, where they were 
trying to start up a fresh life and where they had to pretend to 
their Chinese neighbours that they did not come from Formosa. 

The reason for this is that Formosans are the most unpopular 
people in China. Large numbers of the Formosan Chinese 
coolie class have poured in to the nearby Chinese provinces 
and there carry on, openly in the streets, a trade in drugs and a 
consistent business in smuggling. This infuziates the Chinese 
authorities and better classes, who, when they arrest these men, 
immediately receive a visit from the Japanese Consul to say 
that they are Japanese subjects and must be released at once. 
As if this was not bad enough, we find large numbers of poor 
Chinese going over to Formosa and stopping there long enough 
to become Formosans, then they return to China and carry 
on their illegal but profitable trade, under the protection of 
their new nationality. This is one reason why there has been 
in the last few days a threatened pogrom of Formosans in 
Foochow and Amoy. 

The Japanese Big Business men have in recent years been 
taking an intense interest in Formosa. They have only developed 
the Northern port of Keelung as a port of call from Japan, 
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‘ es — 
but they have tremendously enlarged Takao in the =" at 
There is a fine harbour here, and the small town ig ove; f 
by a large hill. The defences are extremely strong and the j Tae - 
base is a few miles behind the port. The Japanese say * oa 
openly that they intend to make of Takao a second Hopi vit 
and that in ten years it will be as large as Hong-kong and qq, Ina ho 
a similar trade. When we realise that through Hong 1m me 
passes a quarter of the whole export and import trade ¢ ag? 
China, it can be realised what this boast means. From Taky “ 30p 
they mean to develop the whole Japanese trade with the phil se 
Southern Pacific and the East Indies. The Mitsui purpe 
have large tea plantations up and down the island; Othe — 
companies are interested in sugar; the Government has ; ao 
big lumber business ; and the ever-growing fishing trade ¢ " at 
Japan, which employs over a million people, has one of its mi ° one 
centres in Keelung. But the most secret experiment in Formoy . ‘een 
is with camphor trees. I found it quite impossible to find qy Pe Gor 
much about what the Japanese are doing with regard , = y 
camphor in Formosa ; but they are doing a lot. . : se 
If the Industrialists are interested in developing Formoy, ie qumbe 
it is as nothing to the interest shown by the military authoritie IB to resi 
Formosa is the only near approach for Japan to South Chin J to a t 
Already within the last few days we see that aeroplanes tok {nd hi 
off from Takao before dawn and were steadily bombiy §% farran 
Canton by 6 a.m. the same morning. The wealthy proving ff has an 
of Fukien, almost exactly opposite Formosa, is howe [ truth. 
considered the main object of Japan’s attentions for the nuff locate’ 
future. For some years, possibly with the idea of peacefil i Janet 
penetration, the Japanese have been building the most elaborate F with: 
buildings in Fukien’s two principal cities, Amoy and Foochoy,f to ab 
They have a large Japanese population in both these citis Bas th 


Within the last few days they have commenced evacuating x It 
many Japanese subjects as possible, a sign that their penetration 


: Gortl 
will not be peaceful, at any rate at present. has | 

The province of Fukien used to be one of the richest-in ff theat 
China until it came under the rule of one of the rebel armies can 1 
few years ago. It still, however, has some of the best roadsin effect 
China, and the Japanese roads in Formosa cannot be saidtok & Gort 
any better. It is interesting to talk to Chinese coolies ai wher 
peasants in Fukien and to find out their reaction toward. J pein: 
Japanese invasion; they have many means of judging wa & char 
it would be like, since numbers of them have relatives who har & or 
been in Formosa. The Fukien peasant, when he is not inflame func 
by propaganda against the Japanese, will tell you that, onthe requ 
whole, he would not mird a bit being under Japanese rule; & othe 


for he feels it would be a steadier rule than that of a Chines B the 
war-lord, and that on the whole he would have a better tim, 


int 
This can truthfully be said to be the general feeling amongst & live: 
the five million Chinese inhabitants of Formosa; they kaw ® the 


that their standard of living is on the whole higher than tht B sha 
of their neighbours in China, and they know that in spited B tha 
that they are still able to meet any competition from Japanes ¥ the 
peasants or workmen. They are paid regular wages for thet B mit 
manual labour, and they can keep these wages with no fer Fis ' 
of bandits or of sudden arbitrary taxation. As long as theyat Bun 
allowed their national processions and plays they are quit B pla 
content. ay 

The ‘Japanese military authorities intend that one day Fo it 
mosans shall consider themselves as completely Japanese, bul M 
they feel this may take fifty or a hundred years. In the meat- sp 
time they allow no Formosan Chinese to enter the Japanet & hi 
army or even a militia, nor to take part in any form of defence G 
of the island. ‘They demand each year from the local Govern di 
ment so much money for defence, to be taken from taxation; tt 
and they even insist that those Japanese who have bed 3 
born in Formosa shall not have the leading positions ; thes h 
are to go to Japanese, properly born and educated in Jaa — I 
itself. i 

There is no doubt that foreign companies trading in For 
mosa are being gradually pushed out. Some people say thet ] 
the reason for this is only Japan’s desire to have no forelgl 
competition, but it is also more than. likely that it has much ® 
do with the wish of the military to keep the prying eyes of 
foreigners ‘away. 
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THE THEATRE © 


wy Have Been Here Before.’’ By J. B. Priestley. At the 
Royalty Theatre 
Tue scene of Mr. Pricstley’s latest play is a small inn on the 
ire moors, filled, for Whitsuntide, with a group of 
Je whose lives are all to some degree interdependent. 
Inaddition to the innkeeper and his daughter, there is Ormund, 
neurotic business man, his pretty disillusioned wife 
Janet, a Young schoolmaster who relies on Ormund’s patronage 
for his living; and—most important—an exiled German 
philosopher named Gortler, who comes to the inn with the 
urpose of verifying a theory. Gortler’s theory, reduced to a 
P is this : events naturally repeat themselves, and every 


ummary, i 
ses life is destined to follow a predetermined course, unless 


a rich 


lent has ; bya positive effort of will the existing pattern can be broken 
8 trade of and a new pattern created. Some people, of whom Gortler 
of its mai i-one, have at certain times the faculty of recognising the 


1 Foray pattern which a particular life is following. In this case, 


O find oy jo Gortler thinks, the young schoolmaster is fated to run 
Tegard away with Ormund’s wife, Ormund will kill himself, with 
as a sequel the collapse of his business and the ruin of a great 

Form, qumber of people, the schoolmaster will be forced by scandal 
Athoritie HF fo resign his post, and he and Ormund’s wife will be reduced 
th Chin MF to a bitter and resentful poverty. Not even the innkeeper 
anes tot MH and his daughter will te spared, for her child is a pupil at 
bombiny  farrant’s school. Of this disastrous future no one but Gortler 
Proving H has any inkling, but Gortler has no doubts of his prevision’s 
however Mf truth. He intervenes in the affairs of the group and dis- 
the new HF locates the existing pattern ; and when the final curtain falls 
Peace Janet and William have indeed eloped, but Ormund is alive 
elabora: & with-the idea of suicide tested and rejected, and a determination 
‘oochoy, F ro abort all the remaining misfortunes which Gortler had seen 

¢ itis, as the sequel to his wife’s elopement. 

ating & It is not necessary to suppose that Mr. Priestley shares 
etration B Gortler’s theory, not necessary to object that neither of them 
has proved it, for Gortler is a fictional character, and the 

chest:in fF theatre, which can back a case only with fabricated evidence, 
rmicst H can never in the last analysis prove anything. Its dramatic 
roads i effect is the only standard by which it is relevant to measure 
id tok Gortler’s theory. The effect, almost overpoweringly strong 
les a when it is being illustrated, is weak only when it is actually 
wards 4 being expounded. Gortler is the least convincingly drawn 
Wht character in the play, the product—it appeared—of reading 
ho har Hor of another play rather than of observation. But the 
iflame! function which he had to fulfil was’ more difficult than that 
onthe HF required of any other character. He had to state what the 
> Tule; other characters had only to illustrate, to provide in effect 
hines the justification for their presence on the stage by creating 
r tim. in the audience a belief in the theory in terms of which their 
nongs H lives ‘were to be interpreted. Gortler’s statements of his 
“kaon theoty seemed to me to check the movement of the play too 
n that sharply, and I think it was more his flimsily built character 
pit. than anything in his theory that was to blame. Apart from 
pans: these moments, which though not numerous represent to my 
' the IF mind a serious flaw, the play never failed of its effect. No one 
0 fe Bis better able than Mr. Priestley to depict a group of people 
eyat ® under the pressure of a common emotion ; the people in this 
quite play, some before and some after Dr. Gortler’s entrance, share 
4 premonition of some approaching climax in their lives, and 

For it is an object-lesson in dramatic technique to observe how 
> but Mr. Priestley, by relaxing and then intensifying this atmo- 
nean- sphere of unexplained mistrust, preserves the suspense of 
anes H his play without ever letting it become rigid. Apart from 
fence Gortler all the characters are made magnificently real (if you 
yer do not believe that Mr. Priestley can reveal more in an aside 
Uion ; than many writers could in a whole scene, watch for the 
been superb moment when the innkeeper expresses concern for 
hese his grandson’s cricket), and the dialogue, like all of Mr. 
apan Priestley’s, is a continuous delight. The acting throughout 
18 quite exceptionally good, Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s superb 

Fot- study of Ormund and Miss Eileen Beldon’s portrait of the 
that innkeeper’s daughter standing out in a set of performances that 
eign could not have been better balanced and adjusted to one 
h to another. This play must be put some distance below Eden 
s of End and below Cornelius, but it is. still:an oasis in the theatrical 


desert, DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Topper.’’ At theeEmpire——‘‘ The World in Revolt.’? At 
the Rialto 
Devotees of the farcical, fantastic and slightly Rabelaisian 
novels of Thorne Smith will recognise in Topper the skeleton 
of one of his better-known works, The Fovial Ghosts. Like 
most stories adapted for the screen, it has undergone many 
changes. For the censor’s sake, much of the dialogue and 
nearly all the more important incidents have been excised, 


“and a moral—rather a perfunctory moral indeed—has been 


appended. The result may not be Thorne Smith, but it is 
certainly highly amusing, and should offend no susceptibilities 
in its treatment of a somewhat delicate subject. 

Two Bright Young People, pleasant enough, but too wealthy 
and only on pleasure bent, are killed in a motor smash. They 
find themselves still in existence, although far less material, 
as they have only a limited amount of ectoplasm with which 
to become visible. Overwhelmed with a desire to do the 
one good deed they failed to achieve in life, they turn their 
attentions to a respectable and henpecked bank-manager in 
order to free him from his humdrum inhibitions. This good 
deed involves making him drunk and getting him into various 
highly compromising situations, which are exploited with 
all the ingenuity made possible by the fact that the courée 
can appear or vanish at will. Their work accomplished in 
the bank-manager’s return to a repentant and loving wife, 
they vanish for ever, presumably into a special paradise for 
fluffy-minded mischief-makers. 

The possibilities for farcical episodes are of course endless, 
and the trick-work is brilliant throughout. Fortunately, 
however, the fun is by no means mechanical; Constance 
Bennett and Cary Grant make an attractive pair of phantoms, 
and Eugene Pallette, as a harassed house-detective, has his 
best part since The Ghost Goes West. But above them all 
is Roland Young—the half-willing victim of the ghostly 
experiment. His performance really makes the film. The 
epitome of meiosis, he undergoes the most astonishing super- 
natural adventures with the utmost tact and good breeding. 
To see him, as the champagne fumes mount steadily into 
his well-arranged head, perform a licentious little dance with 
his respectably-clad feet while his torso remains magnificently 
aloof in the depths of a lounge chair, is an object lesson in 
controlled lunacy. 

It may be sensible to reiterate that the film is essentially 
harmless and unobjectionable. The dialogue is quietly 
amusing rather than brilliantly witty, and contains the finest 
conversation ever recorded between a butier (Alan Mowbray) 
and his mistress (Billie Burke). On further thought, it is 
difficult to discern whether there is a moral to the film after 
all, but it cleverly gives the impression that there is one. 

The World in Revolt is composed almost entirely of excerpts 
from newsreels and similar film documents and attempts 
to present a picture of the turmoil through which so 
many unhappy countries have passed since the end of the 
last World War. It is considerably less gruesome than 
the original American film on which it is presumably based, 
but its swift panorama of miseries in America, France, Russia, 
Cuba, Italy, Germany, Austria and the Far East certainly 
piles up into a hideous indictment of the modern wor'd. The 
film is by no means comprehensive, and is too late to record the 
‘crowning horror of the Japanese air-raids, but nevertheless it 
records quite enough even for the strongest stomachs. It is 
a strain to sit through it, owing to the ceaseless orations of a 
gang of commentators—most of them transatlantic—but it 
must be said that both in word and picture it gives a not urfair 
idea of the progress of events in each country it deals with. 
The Russian section is by far the most complete and the most 
interesting, containing as it does authentic pictures of the 
revolution and of Lenin himself.. The final sequence, depicting 
England as a country virtually untouched by all the misfortune 
of the outer world, is, if not inaccurate, at any rate a shade too 
smug. 

The World in Revolt cannot claim to be more than a scrap- 
book, put together with an eye to the more sensational possi- 
bilities of its subject, but it deserves a visit from every indi- 
vidual who. feels.some sense of personal responsibility in an 
irresponsible world. Bast WRIGHT. 
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THE BALLET 
Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


For the majority, the chief excitement in this second season 
of Russian Ballet will have been. the revival of Cog d’Or, 
From a scenic point of view it is the most elaborate, most 
detailed spectacle that De Basil has given us, a kind of holiday 
treat for those of us who have always loved, in spite of subse- 
quent world-wide misappropriations, the original Russian 
lavishness of Russian ballet, the original basis of its. popular 
appeal. But Gontcharova’s décor and costumes in what is 
now regarded as the Russian nursery style are saved from 
appearing old-fashioned owing to their wealth of telling 
detail, no doubt due to the curious situation that she had 
already devised a successful, not dissimilar, set for this ballet 
some twenty-five years ago and had seen it in action. For 
the rest, Cog d’Or is beautifully worked out: but it is not a 
great or profound ballet: it does not belong to the category 
of Firebird, the ballet it most resembles superficially. 

For myself, who missed the summer season, the chief 
interest has been to see again Symphonie Fantastique and to 
see Ciimarosiana for the first time since 1927 or so. Cimarosiana, 
a divertissement ballet, is Massine’s Aurora’s Wedding, Massine’s 
most direct paraphrase of the classical style. The impression 
is enhanced by several obvious references, especially to the 
pas de trois, the Blue-bird sequence and the polonatise in 
Aurora’s Wedding. Cimarosiana affords the quintessence of 
Massine’s style, the direct elaboration of his own style and 
movement as a dancer, evoking their complement or counter- 
part from the women. Indeed, there are moments in this 
ballet when one has the sensation of witnessing simultaneously 
seven or eight Massines in the flesh. For the men in this 
ballet show a brisk, a sensitive yet slightly mocking ardour 
toward their partners: the active insect pertinacity of the 
Commedia masks, direct in swift self-display and in attentive- 
ness, belongs to them: they have a similar appealing intensity 
and compactness, Italian in their swift reactions and in decisive- 
ness. Each dance is beautiful: at its conclusion one feels 
possessed of a fine drawing as if the whole were implicit in the 
first step. The exits are particularly well-wrought. 

There is thought, then, immanent in every step of these 
dances though the enchainements in themselves are conventional 
enough. It is all a matter of the quality of sustained character 
informing their sequence, the quality of the relationship 
of the parts to the whole and of what plastic relationships 
are thereby set up with the musical phrases. If only the public 
could see at once, and could let it be Known at once that they 
can see, the vast difference between this, the rare art of chore- 
graphy and the common art of “‘ dance-arrangement,” then 
the good health of ballet might be prolonged indefinitely. 
We have had a fine example of the merest dance-arranging in 
Lichine’s version of The Gods go a-Begging. Neither a good 
pre-existent setting and music, nor Sir Thomas Beecham, 
can save a ballet for more than a few performances from 
inanity in such a case. Of course, it suits those who enjoy 
ballet but otherwise rather despise it as an art. When one sees 
such beauty masking or mitigating such triviality, the common 
view of the minor character of ballet as an art seems justified. 

These dances are like improvisations: given this scenario, 
almost any gifted dancer, it would seem, might have arranged 
them at a moment’s notice to an effect only slightly more 
empty. When the audience applauds, it applauds first—and 
rightly—the dancers who are before them, and the scene. 
It would be an excellent thing were it to become a convention 
to express feeling by applause or its absence of the chore- 
graphic thought as soon as the dancers have disappeared 
beyond recall : at any rate on first nights. I do not necessarily 
blame Lichine. It may be that he had small time in which to 
prepare this ballet or small call to do so. If this be the case, 
the fact that the other paraphernalia of this ballet already 
existed from the Diaghiley days should not have tempted 
De Basil. Diaghilev treated every ballet as a major art. His 
minimum standard must be insisted upon by criticism. But after 
such stricture I regret that the praising of Lichine’s Francesca 
must be deferred. The dancing this year seems to me to be 
at its height. Danilova, Baronova and Lichine retain superb 
form: Riabouchinska is better than ever. Many others have 
greatly developed; among the women particularly Merosova, 
Nelidova and Volkova, among the men, Platoff, Kosloff and 
i azovsky. ADRIAN STOKES... 
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GROSSTADTSIEDLUNGEN 


“ [Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
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AM Rande der Grosstadt, wo dieser larmende und 






: ? ewi 
sende Organismus sich langsam an die Landschaft vont” 
werden Siedlungen gebaut. Fast jede deutsche Giaaas 

ade 





umgibt sich auf diese Weise mit einem Giirtel 
schmucken Einfarnilienhausern, in denen ein Teil 
losenarmee angesiedelt wurde. Es war das Bestreben q 
Deutschen Reiches, der neuen Zeit Rech . 
essed : nung Zu tragen, dey 
Kern der Stadte fiir Geschafts-, Industrie-und Verwalt 
zwecke auszubauen, die Menschen aber aus den §| a 
Hohlen der Innenstadt herauszunehmen und sie 
Umgebung mit mehr Licht und Luft zu verpflanzen. 
gibt es bereits mehr als hunderttausend solcher Siedlungs. 
Stellen. Von diesen werden viele von kinderreichen Family 
: i 
bewohnt. Man kann daher annehmen, dass Millionen Von 
Menschen von diesem Siedlungsprogramm erfasst wurden 

Der Gedanke dieser Siedlungen stammt wie das meiste in 
Dritten Reich aus der Zeit der Weimarer Republik. Im Jahre 
1931 wurde durch die dritie Notverordnung ein Gesetz fiir 
Erwerbslosensiedlungen geschaffen und bis zum Ausbruch 
des Dritten Reiches etwa 80.000 Siedlerstellen eingerichte 
Damals legte man Wert darauf, dass wenigstens ein Teil des 
Siedlerpaares vom Lande stammte. Denn eine biuerlicy 
Tradition erleichterte natirlich den Umzug von der Grosstai 
auf das flache Land. Manchen Menschen fiel der Abschiej 
von der Grosstadt schwer. Man trennt sich nur ungern yo, 
seinem gewohnten Heim, wenn es auch bereits mehr einen 
verwohnten Slum gleicht. Aber das Gedeihen der Kinder, die 
Selbstversorgung der Familie mit Gemiise, Kartoffeln, Oby 
und dergleichen gibt den Stadtmenschen doch bald 0 etwas 
wie eine Genugtuung. So kann man heute feststellen, dass 
sich der Gedanke der Siedlung bewahrt hat und dass ¢ 
allmahlich immer mehr Menschenmassen ergreift. 

Die Kosten einer solchen Siedlungsstatte sind niedrig, se 
werden selten eine Grenze von 3.000 Mark iiberschreiten, 
500 Mark wurden dem Siedler als Arbeits-Kapital angerechner, 
so hoch wurde also seiner Hande Arbeit bewertet. Den Ret 
gab das Reich als Darlehen zur Verfiigung, gegen 4° Zinsen 
und 1%, Tilgung. Die Pacht des Bodens betragt selten mehr 
als 4 Pfennige pro Quadratmeter. So konnte man den Betray 
der monatlichen Belastung fiir Haus und Land auf etwa 1; 
Mark fixieren. Da die Siedlungen durchaus gedeihen, und 
die Zahl der ‘‘ Konkurse ” oder Verkaufe sehr niedrig is, 
kann man dieses Experiment als gegliickt betrachten. 

Dir Form der Siedlung erfordert, dass der eine Partner eines 
solchen Siedlerpaares zuhaus bleiben muss. Findet der Mann 
wieder Arbeit, so muss sich die Frau um Haus, Stall, Garten 
und Kinder kimmern. Garten und Stall liefern der Familie 
bald ein gewisses Ernaéhrungsminimum, so das_ auch. die 
Lebenskosten sehr gering bleiben. In Berlin werden den Sied- 
lern durchschnittlich Hauschen mit zwei Stuben, Kiiche, 
Stall, Mansarde geliefert, dazu Licht-und Wasser-Anschluss, 
ferner Einziumung und Weganlagen und _schliesslich: das 
eigentliche Siedler-Material, nimlich fiinf Hiihner, elf Obst: 
biume, Beerenstraucher, Gieskanne, Harke, Torfmull und ein 
Kubikmeter Diinger. Es ist eben auch hier alles auf das beste 
organisiert. Spater kann der Siedler noch Land dazu pachten 
und auch die Siedlung in Erbpacht tibernehmen. Natiirlich 
legt der Staat besonderen Wert auf die Familien der Kinder- 
reichen, die sich auf dem Lande ganz anders entfalten konnen, 
Das System der Untermieter, der sogenannten ‘‘ Schlafbur- 
schen” soll méglichst vermieden werden, was sowohl aus 
sanitéren wie aus sittlichen Griinden verstandlich ist. 

Im Dritten Reich wurden die Siedlungen etwas umgestellt. 
Heute werden die Stammarbeiter vor den Erwerbslosea 
bevorzugt. Der Siedler muss jetzt ein Kapital von 1000 Mark 
mitbringen, Belastung und Zuschiisse des Reiches sind-eben- 
falls gestiegen, so wurden die Mittellosen von der Siedlungs- 
méglichkeit ausgeschlossen. Unter den kinderreichen Familien 
werden jetzt nur noch die ‘“‘ erbgesunden ”’ beriicksichtigt. 
So hat auch der Rassenwahn seinen Einzug mit dem Gockelhahn 
in den modernen Grosstadtsiedlungen gehalten, die aber 
heute nicht mehr aus dem Bilde der deutschen Landschaft 
wegzudenken sind. Inwieweit die Siedlungspolitik des Dritten 
Reiches neben rassepolitischen Erwagungen auch strategische 
Gesichtspunkte in Zukunft beriicksichtigen wird, das kann us 
erst die. weitere Entwicklung der nationalsozialistischen Woht 
baupolitik lehren. 
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Too Popular Pheasants like lowly companions to keep their feet cool. One great 

cannot but think that the pheasant, which may be legally gardener prefers to associate them with heaths. There 

; is one humble plant that makes an admirable companion for 


ed this week, is attaining a popularity that does some harm 
to British sport. It is now preserved in all sorts of places 
where once it was unknown, places as unlike one another as 
the Lincolnshire marshes and the moors of Galloway. It 
snot a bird that agrees well with other birds 3; anda pack of 
tame birds on the edge of a grouse moor is rather an alien 
spectacle, though a few wild pheasants in the hitls are welcome 
enough. The bird is the favourite of the shooting syndicate 5 
and some members of these syndicates are seriously grieved 
if the bag for the season 1s not somewhere near to the number 
of pheasants “Jaid down.” All this is apt to make shooting 
a much less friendly, a much more greedy sport than it once 
was, though the occasionally immense battue, as it was called, 
belongs to an earlier age. Another result in some districts 
has been the ruthless shooting of foxes; and by consequence 
thé multiplication of imported foxes. 

* * = * 


A Waxwing Card 

For several years the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust has increased 
its funds for making and preserving bird sanctuaries by the 
issue of a Christmas card, showing some beautiful and charac- 
eristic bird. They gave us the Snow Bunting last year when 
the bird acknowledged the compliment by appearing in large 
numbers, very early in the year on Scolt Head. The Trust 
seems to have a certain preference for migrants from the 
North rather than the South. The Waxwing now joins the 
Snow Bunting and Crossbill. It is almost as capricious as 
the Crossbill, whose movements altogether defy proznostics. 
It is chosen presumably because last year was a famous Waxwing 
year. Anumber of correspondents of The Spectator reported 
its presence, especially in Yorkshire. Though a Northern 
bird it rather suggests the tropics and the glorious splash of 
colour that earned the bird its name is a godsend to the artist. 
The card is distributed by the Honorary Secretary and author 
of the Trust, Sydney H. Long, M.D., 31 Surrey Street, 
Norwich. The cards cost 4s. 6d.a dozen or 43d. each, including 
suitable envelopes and postage. A few of last year’s but none 
of earlier date are procurable. Christmas is anticipated by 
this wide interval because more and more cards are bought 
for overseas. 

* * * # 

A Single Migrant 

A ship coming up the Thames estuary last week was boarded 
by a wheatear, which stayed for some while on board. This 
wagtail-like bird, which is one of the first to come in spring, 
enjoys a very desultory autumn migration. It drifts rather 
than flies south and though fairly large companies are seen 
from time to time, on the coast of Norfolk and elsewhere, 
the birds often drift one by one or three by three. Personally 
I have more than once seen three arrive in a garden on their 
southerly route. They are not afraid of London, either 
in spring or autumn and seem to nurse a special preference 
for Hampstead. One wonders whether the number of 
birds that rest on ships and are carried out of the normal 
line of their journey, lose direction at all. A wheatear that 
leaves the ship in the Pool of London must find its surroundings 
very baffling. The-swallows, which, some say, are unduly 
scarce, are still with us, but apparently they got into trouble 
some weeks ago in trying to cross the Alps and once again 
rescue work has been organised by the kindly Austrians. 
It was a strange by-product of the Abyssinian war that in 
Italy on the other side of the Alps bird-protection regulations 
were suspended, everywhere except in Capri, presumably 
tur the reason that the birds were desired for human con- 
sumption. 

* * * * 

Planting Time 

From all sides, including Broadcasting House, we are being 
advised to plant bulbs now. The question about which little 
8 said is: ‘“‘ Where?” The bulb does not on the whole 
agree very well with other plants. Many a gardener forgets 


Where his bulbs are and digs them up unintentionally, and in 
the best regulated gardens their decaying leaves and flower 
Lilies, of course, 


sttms are a rather unwelcome spectacle. 


any bulb. It is the catmint. Its vigour is best pruned just 
before the time when daffodils begin to flower and it grows 
just in time to hide the uncomely relics. One needs catmint 
as well as bulbs, and its vigour may in this way be turned 
wholly to good purpose, especially in the small garden where 
space is not to be wasted. In one such, most of the bulbs 
were planted among alternate roots of viola gracilis and catmint 
which are always attractive in association. 
* * * *« 


English Bulbs 

Naturalisation bulbs, so called, are now to be obtained from 
a number of English growers, in Cambridgeshire and South 
Lincolnshire ; and on the whole these growers, who started 
on a small scale not very long ago, distribute rather better 
varieties than their predecessors in this department of the 
trade. We are usually told when planting bulbs in grass 
to throw them down and let chance make the arrangement ; 
but one great specialist in a serious book on the daffodil has 
made the suggestion that a good pattern to aim at is a fish 
with one half of the tail omitted! He does not suggest 
whether, for instance, a skate or conger eel or fried whiting 
would be the best model. The old-fashioned double has a 
special gift for multiplying itself in the very roughest places. 
It is one of the earliest, and the pheasant-eye, which I have 
found to flourish surprisingly in a rough grass field, is among 
the latest; and it is not a bad plan to plant in close juxta- 
position those whose flowering dates are most widely separated. 

* * * * 


A Textbook Fallacy 


It is not always wise on the part of the amateur gardener 
to obey with any slavishness expert advice, for example in the 
date of transplanting. With regard to most trees and bushes 
the textbooks will advise transplanting deciduous trees in 
November (or later) and evergreen in October—if an autumnal 
not a vernal date is preferred. This advice does not apply 
to bushes we shift within our own garden or from our neigh- 
bour’s. September is not too early if growth has ceased. 
The reason for this distinction between the transplantation 
of things that have to travel and those that can be shifted 
before there is any drying of the roots is very well and succinctly 
argued by a writer in the Estate Magazine, issued by the 
Country Gentleman’s Association. Personally I was once 
forced to move house in June, and carried off the rose bushes 
at that date. Not one single one suffered in the least. Of 
course a June date is not to be recommended ; but there is 
scarcely any date when careful transplantation is not possible, 
if the soil is very moist. Bushes planted in September may 
make a deal of useful root before winter sleep begins. 

* * * * 


More Horses 

The Oxford agriculturists have been concerning themselves 
with the prospects of the English horse. About fourteen 
years ago it seemed to be a disappearing fauna. The numbers 
of agricultural horses fell sharply from the eight hundred 
thousands to the five hundred thousands. Farmers gave up 
breeding and but for a few men of wealth who had a fancy for 
the Shire, this incomparable breed would have lost quality 
as well as numbers. Happily a reaction has begun. Interest 
and prices recover. There is always a double demand for the 
heavy horses—for haulage and for farm purposes; and in 
spite of the taste for mechanisation among both hauliers and 
farmers there is good evidence that the superiority of the horse 
for certain classes of jobs is being permanently re-established. 
One must not generalise from comparatively few instances ; 
but I have seen horses ploughing on many farms in many 
districts ; and ploughing is just one of the operations for which 
the tractor is considered definitely superior to the horse. 
The fact is that the farmer finds that he cannot do without 
heavy horses ; and since he has them, he uses them even for 
jobs that the machine may do more quickly. Statistics collected 
for the excellent little Oxford leaflet The Farm Economist 
indicate that the horse’s recovered popularity is not likely to 
wane. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Ccrrespondents are requested to keep their letters.as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs, Signed letters are given a preferenc: 
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over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of th: 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPEcTATOR.] 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—As one who, week by week, enjoys Sir W. Beach Thomas’s 
article on ‘‘ Country Life,” I regret feeling compelled to protest 
against what seems to me its very inadequate appreciation of 
Richard Jefferies in your last week’s issue, inadequate to the 
point of inaccuracy, though by no means wholly unappreciative. 
Richard Jefferies has always been in a class by himself as a 
writer and observer of country life and nature, and to describe 
him as one “‘ who made what may be called romantic pictures 
of the country scene attractive to those whom towns immure, 
especially editors and publishers,” is to damn a very remarkable 
man with very faint praise indeed. And it is not true. Richard 
Jefferies was a close observer of the country. He dealt accurately 
and with knowledge both with its human element and with 
wild nature. As to the former, The Times in 1872 published a 
two-column letter of his upon the Wiltshire labourer, suffi- 
ciently weighty for the Editor to devote a leading article to it ; 
and later on the Editor of The Spectator singled out an essay of 
his called ‘‘ The Farmer at Home” (published, I think, in 
Fraser’s Magazine), as the best article of that month. One 
has to admit, however, that this support came only from 
editors, whom towns immure, and apparently should not be 
taken very seriously. Without in any way associating myself 
with this view, may I pass on to Richard Jefferies as an observer 
of Nature ? So far from his making “‘ romantic pictures of the 
country scene,” the usual contemporary complaint was of 
observation so detailed and minute that the ordinary reader, 
who had no particular passion for nature, was apt to weary of it. 
But its accuracy was never challenged. In his own field of 
observation, admittedly confined to the English countryside, 
nobody ever excelled him in knowledge and powers of descrip- 
tion, nor, when at his best, in beauty and simplicity of language. 

But he was also a mystic and a poet. In that strange book, 
The Story of My Heart, and in some of his other essays, he did 
express himself ‘‘ sometimes very clumsily,” because what he 
was trying to express was, in its nature, inexpressible ; but it is 
also true that he often expressed himself in an unsurpassed 
beauty of language that a man must be very insensitive not to 
find moving. Some of his prose is, I think, very much nearer 
poetry than prose, and to say that “‘ he expressed, sometimes 
very clumsily, in prose, what the Lake poets had expressed 
fifty years earlier,’ is altogether too depreciatory to give a just 
impression. Nor was what Jefferies expressed quite what the 
Lake poets had to give the world. It was something more 
pagan and more poignant—that passionate yearning of his for 
closer communion with whatever lay beneath the beauty and 
the wonder of the world, more pagan because no intimations 
of immortality came to him, more poignant because- he knew 
even his mortal yearning frustrated, without hope of fruition. 

But the accuracy of his observation, the eloquence of his 
praise of Nature, and the courage that would not allow even his 
last torturing illness to distract him from his passionate tribute 
to earth’s beauty, should not go unrecorded in any obituary 
notice, even after fifty years. Hewasnotanordinaryman. In 
his strange way he was a genius, and like all geniuses, subject to 
appraisement, but beyond patronage.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, — A. IrRvING MunrTz. 

Ecchinswell House, near Newbury. 


MAGISTRATES versus MOTORISTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—I am sorry if I appeared over confident to Mr. Charles 
Wright. I make no apology for remaining anonymous. 
Barristers in the Press are strictly anonymous. But, Sir, 
I would protest that .Mr. Wright does me an_ injustice. 
Although I would be prepared, as a preliminary step, to 
agree to the exclusion from the bench of magistrates over 65, 
I want much more. I would like to see the complete abolition 
midd'e-aged, old, male 
These people are amateurs in a_ professional 
My charge against them is not so censorious as Mr. 


of lay magistrates, be they young, 
or female. 
world. 





Wright seems to think. They are not usually malignant 
perverse (though a substantial body of them are both) ¥ 
are merely entirely unfitted for their work. They me 
legal training and are incapable of making that discrim; a 
of the value of evidence which lawyers are constantly oblige 
to make. Moreover, the mass of them are in some 
occupation as well as the administration of “ justice.” 

sit perhaps one day a month and are determined to get thro 
the work however heavy the list may be. This Citcumstang 
alone is enough to condemn them as an institution, A cay 
may be “‘ petty,” but it is important enough to the defendan, 
It needs to be tried fully and painstakingly. If the defendan, 
wishes to be represented he should not have hanging - oye 
him the knowledge that by thus prolonging the hearing ‘he 
will “ get it’? much worse, if found guilty, for the additions! 
offence of using up the court’s time. There are honourable 
exceptions, and many of them (I am sure Mr. Wright js One 
if only because he recognises that the law gives him power 
to impose more dread penalties than those he usually imposes) 
to magisterial mediocrity. But what of them? Do they 
compensate for the bad ones? Do they justify the retention 
of a system which only works well (when it does) in Spite of 
its inherent vices, when one could at least get nearer to per- 
fection by putting trained men into the job on a whole tim 
basis ? 

I am far from believing implicitly in my own cloth, by 
at least they know more of the science in which they prace 
tice than those whose appointment nearly always depends 
upon their known bias in favour of the Conservative, Libera 
or Labour parties and has no relation to legal training o 
judicial aptitude. Political jobbery is inevitable and wil 
still occur when we have paid professional magistrates, but 
then it will be the exception, not the rule. And as to the 
age limit—I still stick to 65. By that time men are bdften 
blind or deaf or arthritically cantankerous, qualities which 
do not condone to the efficient administration of justice but 
which today are quite commonly found in magistrates who 
assiduously attend courts.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


UTTER BARRISTER, 


DEATH DUTIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—The paragraph on death duties in your issue of 
September 17th was less sweeping than the late Lord Runciman’s 
views on taxation, in that your criticism was limited to the harm 
done by the present system to agriculture, property ownets 
and industry. 

A correspondent in last week’s issue expressed opinions 0 
agriculture, to the effect that the death duties act as a salutary 
shock rather than an injury. Will you permit me t) continu: 
the argument ? 

Your correspondent’s last sentence—‘‘ The landlord is... 
a rent receiver ’’—leads to property owners generally. Outside 
popular fiction one rarely hears of the family who are left 
nothing except the ancestral home which they themselves 
are bound to occupy. Surely the landowner has some income- 
producing property. The estate duty on freehold property 
may be paid by eight annual instalments. Assuming the 
highest rate of duty, this means that each year not more than, 
say, 6 per cent. of the value of the property need be paid: 
the liability, that is, can be met out of the subsequent income, 
no harm being thereby done to the property itself. 

It is difficult to see*what*harm is done by the death duties 
to industry, as distinct from the personal estates of industria 
leaders. Harm might be done to the capital value of a compaty 
if a large block of a deceased member’s shares were pushed 
on the market, but it would be done by the fact of the death, 
not the duties. If it be contended that, in the absence of death 
duties, more ‘capital would be available for investment, the 
reply is that nowadays industry relies comparatively lirde 
for new capital on the savings of the rich. 
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suggestion of insurance against death duties has 
Your sed and conclusively dealt with in» the House. of 
been Tal A sum accruing from such insurance cannot be 


ently from any other sum. assured at death,” 








rreated = “ ordinary life policy : and if the latter is to be 
that es the whole conception of liability to estate duty collapses.. 
exempt w that death duties insurance should be kept “ legally 

: Yout re and that the State would derive benefits therefrom 
aad a — mean that you wish to replace the present death 
: )y they caf, by an annual capital levy: perhaps a sound notion, 
A ave ny duties oe a palatable one to property owners. The correct 

but ies course in many cases is to commute all future 
: be — to estate duty; a possibility often overlooked. 
” Thy These remarks are limited to estate duty, as the other death 
t throug duties cannot strictly be said to injure anyone or anything, and are 
UMstane I by comparison trifling matters. 

A cam Finally, one is tempted to observe that .the methods of 
*fendant legally avoiding death duties are so simple and apparently 
Cfendan MP effective that a disinterested person mighi sympathise with the 
ING - over officials at Somerset House rather than with the taxpayer.— 
aring he HF | am; Sir, yours faithfully, VIVIAN H. FRANK. 
dditiong 20 Chatsworth Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

Ourable 3 
te, one, MODERNISING THE BIBLE 
ses [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
10 they $z,—In his notes in last week’s Spectator, “* Janus ” refers 
tention | to a new edition of the Bible, which _is shortly to be 
spite of Im expected, to be printed in paragraphs without divisions of 
to per fm chapter and verse, and mentions in this connexion several 
le time Jp well-known translations of the Old and New Testaments into 
more modern language than that of the Authorised Version. 
h, b Jam surprised that he makes no reference to the well-known 
eae Modern Reader’s Bible, edited by Dr. R. G. Moulton, in 
na which the whole Bible and several books of the Apocrypha 
Liberal f° printed in paragraphs, with headings, not broken up 
ing or into chapters and verses, in addition to which are very 
j will valuable and scholarly prolegomena and notes dealing with 


the history and interpretation of the various Books. 


: ‘ Further, a literary edition of the Bible was published only 
bften [two years ago in New York, entitled The Bible Designed to be 
which § Read as Living Literature, arranged and edited by Ernest 
¢ byt & Sutherland Bates. The editor explains that the arrangement 
who Ip of the Books is “by time and subject matter ; ** prose 


nt, passages are printed as prose, verse as verse, drama as drama, 
letters as letters, punctuation and spelling are modernised.” 


my A number of Books are omitted, including the whole of 
Chronicles, “the minor Epistles, and similar unimportant 
passages throughout”; all genealogies and repetitions are 
similarly omitted. , 
Rye The object of the edition is stated to be to afford a con- 
nan’s cutive narrative, with the Apocryphal I Maccabees, empha- 
te sising, in the editor’s words, the greatest of the Prophets and 
4 minimising the others. 
ei Mr. Bates deals very freely with some of the Books, and 
there are considerable abbreviations, omissions and rearrange- 
= ments of them, with the avowed intention of presenting the 
on Bible in a new light to persons who view it primarily as litera- 
~ & ture and are less occupied with dogma. ‘The volume is excel- 
lently produced as regards format and type, the translation 
a adopted in most of the Books being that of the Authorised 
ide BH Version. 
” Many of us may regard these selections and arrangements— 
ni “not all the Bible, but the best of it ”’—as arbitrary, if not 
| sometimes fanciful ; but we may well welcome anything that 
vf will conduce to a wider reading and understanding of Holy 
ve Scripture—Yours faithfully, TRAVERS BUXTON. 
4: 12 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
ae, 
THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 
es [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
al SR,—The proposed partition of Palestine is being regarded 
N] & an innovation—even as a daring experiment. Yet, to 
d anyone who has been to the country recently, it is apparent 
h, that such a proposal would merely crystallise the existing 
h State of affairs. Partition, both psychological and geographical, 





has been the lot of that unhappy land since the birth of Christ. 
The very street names are written up in three languages. 
Nablus is a town of some importance in Palestine, but no Jew 







lives there, just as no Arab inhabits the port of Tel-Aviv. 


_ A public conveyance in Palestine is either an Arab or a Jewish 


one—never simply a conveyance. Fridays will see all Arab 
businesses close down, including their transport services, 
Saturdays the Jewish population ceases work, and on Sundays; 
the Anglo-Saxon administrators come out to play. 

Jerusalem is a honeycomb of racial, religious and social 
partition. Partition has been the cause of strife in Palestine— 
it is now to be officially enforced as a remedy !—Yours 
faithfully, F. E. Isaac, 


Bapsey, Taplow, Buckinghamshire. 


WELSH NATIONALISM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As an Englishman with no particular affection for the 
Welsh, may I put in a good word for the Welsh Nationalists ? 
Messrs. R. F. Jones and Aubrey Jones and others have seriously 
misrepresented not only Welsh Nationalism but nationalism in 
general,. confusing it with imperialism and racialism, and 
imagining it to be incompatible with internationalism. Even 
Mr. G. I. Lewis, in his defence of the Welsh Nationalists, makes 
the same blunder by referring to British Imperialism as 
“another nationalism.” 

In Italy and Germany the government is not nationalist at 
all but imperialist (“‘.Italy for the Italians’ is a nationalist 
sentiment, but ‘‘ Abyssinia for the Italians ” has nothing to do 
with nationalism) : in Germany it is also ardently racialist— 
it calls itself National Socialist, but its nationalism is as bogus 
as its socialism. A nation is a body of people feeling themselves 
to be one, not a racial or linguistic unit : it cannot, consistently 
with nationalism, conquer and subdue other nations, for that 
must mean forming a non-national State including two or more 
different nationalities. But the imperialist tries to extend the 
rule of his country (whether a national unit or not) over as many 
other countries as possible. He wants to paint the map red 
(whether the Shoe Lane or the Moscow brand) or brown or 
Roman purple, or whatever his colour may be: he visualises 
the ideal map of the world as all one colour, whereas the 
nationalist visualises it as a patchwork quilt. Cosmopolitanism, 
as preached by (among others) Mr. H. G. Wells, with his all- 
drab “‘ United States of the World,” is simply left-wing Imperial- 
ism ; and the struggle of the nationalist against the cosmopolitan 
is essentially the same as the struggle of the internationalist 
against the imperialist. It is as misleading to identify inter- 
nationalism, which by definition implies the existence of 
separate and independent nations, with cosmopolitanism as it 
is to identify nationalism with imperialism. As for the racialist, 
he argues, often with fantastic theories of his own invention, 
that numerous other countries are inhabited by people of the 
same ‘‘ race ” as his own and must therefore be annexed by it. 


Germany and Italy are trying to conquer other countries. 
(So, a few years ago, was the U.S.S.R., and one of the most 
interesting features of recent history has been the gradual 
shifting of Moscow from Marxist Imperialism to Russian 
nationalism—joining the League and co-operating with other 
nations for the preservation of national freedom.) The Welsh 
Nationalists are not trying to conquer anybody: all they want 
is freedom for their own country, an aim which as an English 
Nationalist I unreservedly applaud, in the interests of all 
concerned. If the establishment of an independent Wales, or 
a Dominion of Wales, results in the departure of some of the 
more undesirable Welsh (not Welsh Nationalist) politicians 
now afflicting my unhappy country, I for one shall be profoundly 
grateful. 

When the time comes, a plebiscite will presumably be neces- 
sary in certain areas, such as Monmouthshire and Pembroke- 
shire : and if Pembrokeshire should elect to remain united with 
England, I think and hope that my countrymen will not disgrace 
themselves by demanding to retain the whole South Wales 
coast so as to secure “ territorial continuity ” and howling and 
squealing about the “iniquitous Welsh corridor” cf 
Glamorganshire. — 

Though I am not very fond of the Welsh in general, it by no 
mears follows that that is inevitable merely because I think of 
them as a different nation: I do not in the least dislike the 
Scotch, but I think of the English and the Scotch as quite 
different nations which should be regarded and treated as such 
and not lumped together under the loathsome hybrid designa- 
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tion of “ Britishers.”’ The true internationalist should wish to 
see England and Scotland and Wales independent of but friendly 
with each other, not compulsorily absorbed in the present 
amorphous monstrosity.—Yours faithfully, 
A. M. C. FIELD. 
85c Marchmont Street, W.C. 1. 


THE IRISH INVASION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si1r,—Under the above heading Mr. L. T. Fleming contributes 
an article in The Spectator of September 24th. It is merely a 
repetition of what frequently appears in the English Press, but he 
has added a lot on his own or perhaps from information he 
has gained, false of course as is the rest of the propaganda 
about the Irish residents in Britain. I have visited England 
on many occasions, and have studied the English side of 
humanity, and what a contrast. I have lived all my life in 
Ireland, but never witnessed anything here on such a level as is 
to be found across the Channel. Never have I come in contact 
with either young or old men here walking about with heavy 
boots, cap tilted askew, and with a walk half a slouch, half a 
swagger,as Mr. Fleming describes the Irishman as seen at the 
Marble Arch and Hyde Park. Quite the contrary is the fact ; 
the manly and upright gait of the Irishman is admired the 
world over, and what about their slouchon the English Battle- 
fields ? Enough said, Mr. Fleming, about the Irish Slouchers ; 
I have not been to the Marble Arch or Hyde Park for some years, 
but like Mr. Fleming I have read in some English papers that 
the slouch is to be found. There are English and Welsh up in 
London from the distressed areas of the North of England and 
also Wales. Let Mr. Fleming pay his attention to those areas 
and he will find enough matter to write about the specimens of 
human beings that are to be found there—and they won’t 
be Irish slouchers.—Yours, J. GALLAGHER. 
Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 


A PREMIER NATURALIST 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 17th Sir W. Beach Thomas 
states in his Country Notes under the above heading that 
hover-flies and sham bees are normally parasitic on genuine 
bees, and queries how it is they are seen in numbers in the 
absence of their hosts. Very many flies are parasitic in their 
early stages, but this is not the case with either of the groups 
mentioned by Sir W. Beach Thomas. The larvae of the hover-flies 
feed on aphids, and those of the bee-flies on organisms to be 
found in liquid manure in the neighbourhood of farmyards, 
in cesspools and such-like localities. They are knowa to 
naturalists as ‘‘ rat-tailed maggots.” 

The query should in my mind rather be: “ Knowing the 
type of conditions suitable for breeding, whence come the 
numerous specimens of bee-flies seen every autumn in our 
modern sanitary towns and suburbs ?”’—Yours faithfully, 


H. W. ANDREWS. 
6 Footscray Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


BRUNANBURH, A.D. 937 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—For the site of the “‘ battle round ” (ymbe), Brunanburh, 
no part of Great Britain can compare with the area lying within 
five miles of the junction of the rivers Don and Rother in 
Rotherham. At that point, intersected by the pre-Roman 
road, Riknild Street, the Romans had a permanent fortress, 
long known as Templeborough, in Brinsworth, doubtless 
identical with Brunesburh, restored and strengthened by the 
Lady of the Mercians in 910, for the express purpose of recover- 
ing Northumbria. 

On the south-east of Brinsworth there is an ancient district 
of 40 square miles called Morthen, formerly Morth-ing, ‘‘ the 
slaughter-field,”’ from O.E. Morth “ slaughter”? and O.N. eng. 
** meadow.” 

In Morthen there are Ulley (Ollei, D.B.) and Swallownest, 
both probably based on O’lafr or Anlaf Cuaran, son of Sihtric, 
Danish King of York and son-in-law of Constantine, King of 
Scots. Swallownest is most likely a corrupted form of Olave’s- 
ness, “‘ the triangular point or promontory headland associated 
with Olaf or Anlaf Cuaran,”’ the leader of the invaders of 937. 
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Between Brinsworth and Morthen there are names 
ing with Egil’s Saga: Gilthwaite ‘‘ Egil’s clearing,” Thy 
“ Thorolf’s burial place,” and Herringthorpe, «the ur 
Hring,” f Harald Hairfair, Ki ent 

g,”’ a son of Hara airfair, King of Norway, 

The substitution of Templeborough for Brunanburh Georgia 
puzzled people for generations. Yet, Symeon of Durham ta The Soc 
the battle was fought at Weondune, Egil’s Saga me) ares + 
Winheath by Winwood. Weondune is “ the hill of temp One at E 
the heathen deity,” weon being the genitive of weoh ¢ ——— 
“heathen temple.”” Close by there is red-rock called Whivs 
(Wiht-hill), possibly based on O.N. vaettr, “ag Mtn 
deity.” nt 

Politically, the question was whether northern Peoples sho, 

‘ : ; , 8 shoul 

acquire the Northumbrian territory extending from Lay 
to Goole and thence to Liverpool. History would have bet Tus Geo 
different if that had become the southern portion of a Scan gentures W 
navian kingdom, including Scotland, Norway, Sweden ay js told w’ 
Denmark. The English Chronicle, 942, Mentioning Do, akmost as 
Whitwell’s-gate and Humber, rejoices that Southern Yar. Mr. ee 
shire from Sheffield to Goole has been rescued from pa aLife wit 
Norwegians. BF nent of t 
Strategetically, invaders, possessing the initiative Would not life 
a ae ve sntillatu 
never put themselves into the bottle-necked peninsuk y nee } 
Wirral at Bromborough, nor have such a retreat line as tha wpe mt 
north of Burnswark. about the 

Historically, Bromborough and Burnswark are definitly ~ = 
ruled out because they do not take into account the statements b — 
made by the northern chroniclers, Symeon of Durham, th Ciwil W2 
Melrose Chronicle, Roger of Howden and Aibred of Rievauh ro 
that the Scots, led by Anlaf Cuaran (Sihtricsson, and wh) ea 
would naturally retreat east with his father-in-law Constantin: . ded 
entered the Humber with 615 ships. Close by Hull there} — 
Anlaby, formerly “ Anlofby.”” Those 30,000 invaders wou mes 
never cross the Don and Mersey Marshes, nor march over th hs 6 
foodless Pennines to Burnswark, 145 miles distant from th _ . 
frontier which was being fought for on the southernmost par be 
of Yorkshire. Sed 

Hence, for Brinsworth-Morthen there is a combination ¢ ann 
topographical, political, military and historical factors, anj boy < 
many additional corroborations can be adduced.—Your pine 
faithfully, J. H. Cocksuy, Qo 

Danes Hill, Rotherhan:. _— 

reader 

should 

[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] apart, i 

Si1rR,—I was very interested in the reply to Mr. Woodward I kn 
article on the above and its neglect by the British Press, k & “right 
may be of interest to learn that articles from my pen on th & surpri 
thousandth anniversary of the Battle of Brunanburh appearel & rebelli 
last month in the London Reynolds News and the Liverpol & leader: 
Echo—papers which have some feeling for the great past of §§ (3) of 
this country. Oddly enough, submitted articles on the sam — Rugbe 
subject were previously refused by two leading national(ist| § politic: 
papers which are very fond of writing about “ our glorious § not on 
past.” Can it be that these papers are now more interested clatter 
in tinselled pseudo-history, such as Silver Jubilees, Coron: Her 
tions and the like, than the really important history of our land? § War i 

Although I have not had the pleasure of reading Dr. Smith’ 1 ou 
article on Brunanburh in the London Mediaeval Studies,|, % We « 
like him, placed the battle site at Bromborough, Wirral Oech 
Cheshire, a place I know well. A representation of the batt & yithou 
recently formed part of a Bromborough pageant. stood | 

It maybe of interest to note that perhaps the best counter- i a 
claim to Bromborough comes from a place called the Dans Or 
Pad, by the River Wyre, Lancashire. Here a century 2g0 
was found a leaden box containing coins, none dated afte: a 

é gle 
930. It is thought by many to be part of the war chest aban- a 
doned by the Danes in retreat from Brunanburh.—You in 1g 
faithfully, KENNETH BRADSHAW. magic 

24 Heliers Road, Liverpoo!, 13. ie 

. of th 
ARMY RECRUITING IN AMERICA ff‘ 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] disse 

Sir,—Major Ross-Lewin says: ‘Like the United State the | 
enlisted men our soldiers are taught to salute the uniform § 
rather than its wearer.” Surely this is incorrect. I served S 
for close on seventeen years in the ranks, and it was alwaji him 
impressed upon me that I saluted neither the man nor te ‘ve 
uniform but the King’s Commission.—Yours faithfully, Gee 


82 Rugby Avenue, Wembley. W. RAYNOR 
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Ancient Egypt_S 


Tus Georgian Adventure is far better than its name. Misad- 
qntures would be a better title, and truer to life—to all life. It 
is told with a positively alarming zest. Indeed, it is written 
simost as if for a wager. It reads as though some one had bet 
Mr. Jerrold (in one of his many clubs) that he could not write 

; Life without a dull line in it. Here is a man with the tempera- 
ment of the Olympic athlete or golf finalist. This i Life ” is 
not a life, it is a trophy! It is not an autobiography, it is a 
scatillating Marathon. The sardonic champion breasts the 
tape in the G.H.Q. at Salamanca, as fresh as when he siarted, 
shout the time of the Diamond Jubilee. It is a great perform- 
ance, When one lays it down one instinctively bursts into a cheer. 

In his concluding pages Mr. Jerrold reveals the fact that the 
Civil War in Spain is largely his doing—he is responsible for 
Franco. One is not in the least surprised—one would have 
been surprised, by that time, had this not been the case. Such 
is the spirit of the book throughout. There is no great event 
for which Mr. Jerrold has not been indirectly responsible, it 
transpires—not excepting the Diamond Jubilee, since both 
his great grandfathers co-operated in the creation of Victorian- 
jm, shoulder to shoulder with Dickens, Barry Cornwall, 
Thackeray, Macready and the rest of them. 

Although broadminded in politics, how is it, I wonder, that 
reading these pages makes me feel so uncomfortably “ left- 
wing”? For though I ended up with an involuntary cheer, 
this interrupted only for a moment the humming of the “ Inter- 
nationale,” which had been proceeding for some time, equally 
in spite of myself. And, of course, the more narrow-minded 
reader will just see red, long before he has done. Yet why 
should this be so? For actually this book, the wisecracks 
apart, is one long cry of revolt. 

I know that to hear the autobiography of this outstanding 
“rightwing polemist ” described as a long cry of revolt will 
surprise many people. Yet that is what it is—a series of 
rebellious tirades of : (1) the regimental officer against Brass Hat 
leadership ; (2) of the Catholic against the puritan majority ; 
(3) of the public school ‘‘ prizeman’”’ against the sporting 
Rugbeian system; (4) of the political journalist against the 
politician ; (§) of the publisher against the book-racket. It is 
not one rebel but a hundred rebels that you meet beneath this 
clatter of clubmanesque epigram. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Jerrold the civil servant. The 
War is just over, and Mr. Jerrold is in the Food Ministry: 

I ought, I suppose, to have been profoundly grateful for being 
dive... I had become part of that vast busy machine of modern 
government, which has no cares because it is omnipotent. . 
which enjoys power without responsibility and exercises authority 
without being required to bring the gifts of leadership. I under- 
stood at last what it must mean to be on the staff of a great army 
... how inevitably matters of life and death must become a part 
of the academic routine, counters in a professional exercise. 

Or again, Mr. Jerrold as regimental officer. He has re- 
tumed, disabled by wounds, to train others to go and make 
England fit for heroes to live in: 

It was January, 1918, before I returned to duty, and England 
i 1918 was a strange land. The witch doctors had lost their 
magic... . No one had anything to offer us in the way of help 
oreven advice. But it was no longer our war we had to win. That 
is the bitter truth that lies at the heart of the agony and disillusion 
ot the post-War period, even to this day. ... The world was 
dready, in January, 1918, in open revolt against the old order. 
Mutinies in France, mutinies in Italy, revolution in Russia, open 
dissension between the Government and the Generals following 
. long agony of Passchendaele, where tactics foolish to the point 
ot criminality had wasted thousands upon thousands: of lives. 

‘So it is in whatever réle we encounter Mr. Jerrold. We find 
him invariably up in arms against authority. - I do not believe that 
‘ven the Pope would be immune from his mordant discontent. 


Georgian Adventure. The Autobiography of Douglas Jerrold. 
(Collins. 155.) 


REBEL AND ROYALIST 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Why then should this revolté give one that “ leftwing ” 
feeling so persistently ? It is, of course, because Mr. Jerrold 
does not draw the necessary conclusions from his passionate 
discontents. You find him at one moment providing you with 
a hundred excellent reasons why people should refuse to go on 
being made fools of—or made corpses of, the same thing. 
Next moment you find him arm in arm with the very gentlemen 
who are most liable to do those things. This sharp-witted 
appellant before the bar of dunderheaded Injustice is not con- 
sistent. 

Mr. Jerrold knows how he should act, according to his re- 
bellious premises, and yet acts diffzrently—for one feels that 
he is conscious that his conservatism is ia the sharpest contra- 
diction with his tragic experience of what conservatism can do. 
His dilemma seems to be this : that the opposite of conservatism 
has been accountable for some pretty ghastly things as well. 
But, since two blacks do not make one white, in spite of all 
that one feels uncomfortable. 

He quotes Mr. R. H. Mottram as saying: ‘‘ The English, 

being a slow-witted people, delayed passing their judge- 
ment on the conduct of their leaders until 1926. And then, 
having passed their judgement, forbore, with characteristic 
good humour (which might also be regarded as a fundamental 
lack of intellectual integrity) from giving effect to it.” But 
Mr. Jerrold proceeds at once to say that he has not told this 
story “‘ as an endorsement of the prepostercus legend that ‘ the 
people’ were ‘tricked’ into a capitalist war.” No! It is 
the people who make wars, in spite of the politicians. ‘‘ War 
is not a sentence of death passed by the politicians on the people, 
but a vote of no-confidence passed on the politicians by the 
people.” 

Since many of us feel that a ‘‘ vote of no-confidence ”’ of this 
spurious order is about to be cast once more (or that the politi- 
cians are preparing to say that as the people no longer have 
much confidence in them a big war is indicated—it is the 
people’s wish), it is difficult to read these words without 
discomfort. Or again, here is the sort of passage that makes 
me uneasy to the point of queasiness : 

The War began .. . outside Buckingham Palace on the night 
of August 4th. The same crowd that cheered the King on that 
memorable occasion would have been demonstrating angrily outside 
the House of Commons if Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey had 
not shown themselves to be . . . men of courage and integrity. 

But here is another passage, taken at random, which is as 
tonic as the other was mischievously trite : 

Practising Catholics were not allowed a century ago to own 
any property exceeding £5 in value. These things were done in 
England from the days of Cromwell in the name of enlightened 
progress, and differ in no way from the results of the doctrines of 
totalitarianism. Persecution is always vile, and the English record 
of persecution, from the days of Henry VIII to the days of .. . 
the Black-and-tans, is particularly nauseating because it has been 
accompanied by a consistent output of high moral sentiment on the 
part of the persecutors. . . . Unfortunately (the victims) have 
occasionally hit back, a thing which Englishmen seldom forgive. 

That’s a bit more to the point, isn’t it? There speaks the 
true Mr. Jerrold, it is my belief. And one of the results of 
extreme bigotry is that you provoke the evasive and the trite. 
Perhaps, too, the result of restricting people for too long to a 
£5 quota causes them to exaggerate the attractiveness of the 
** privileged classes.” 

You can see from what I have said that Mr. Jerrold’s au‘to- 
biography will provide much food for thought, but I have not 
given the impression, I hope, that it is over-burdened with 

eastly problems. On the contrary, it is an entertainment of 
a high order, Mr. Jerrold producing out of his high-hat bon mot 
after box mot in bewildering succession. If it is an important 
document historically, the historic pi!l is everywhere coated 
with a delectable wit. 
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A CASE FOR SOCIALISM 
The Socialist Case. By Douglas Jay. (Faber and Faber. 12s. €d.) 


Tue dust cover of this work by the financial editor of the Daily 
Herald states that its object ‘‘ is to supply.a simple summary of 
the case for democratic socialism written in the light. of the 
Great Depression and of the advances made in our understand- 
ing of monetary and economic realities in the last few years.” 
It is open to question, however, whether it really accomplishes 
this aim. Mr. Jay writes well and forcibly. He is not afraid 
to paint on a wide canvas; and his argument is copiously 
embroidered with references to recent technical literature which 
will no doubt be diverting to his readers even if they may be 
somewhat surprising to the authors from whom he quotes. 
But, in spite of such embellishments, it all seems rather familiar ; 
and many of the most important questions suggested by the 
experience of the last few years seem somehow to have escaped 
attention. If this is the case for socialism, then, for all Mr. Jay’s 
piety and wit, it is really becoming a little moth-eaten. 

The indictment of the present order is reared on a threefold 
basis. We suffer from. inequality, monopoly and monetary 
instability. Mr. Jay devotes much space to rather technical 
discussions of this last evil. But as he definitely states that it 
would be possible to go far to remove it by measures not 
specifically socialistic, it is permissible to regard his main case 
as being concerned with inequality and monopoly. Of these 
he writes with a zest which is reminiscent of the great morning 
of the world. It would be wrong to say that he claims actually 
to have discovered the distorting effect on the working of the 
price system of unequal power to demand: the “‘ greatest 
economists ”’ have perceived it. But he certainly seems to 
think that it has been ignored by the advocates of economic 
liberalism : and he is so preoccupied chastising the ignorance 
and hypocrisy of such creatures that he omits to treat of the 
matters on which one would have liked an up-to-date socialist 
opinion. He talks much of the institution of inheritance. But 
he does not tell us whether gross inequality is a necessary 
characteristic of a system of private property. He devotes 
much space to the taxation of inheritance. But he gives only a 
few lines to the principle of Succession Duty, which, it is 
certainly arguable, would, if properly applied, remedy the worst 
evils of inequality and incidentally provide some fiscal corrective 
to a declining birth-rate. 

Similarly, in the treatment of monopoly, all the interesting 
points seem to go undiscussed. Mr. Jay elaborates for his 
readers the pure theory of imperfect competition. But he 
has no time to enquire into the institutional origin of market 
imperfections—which is surely the matter with which men of 
lively minds are likely to be concerning themselves : the broad 
outlines of the theory of the subject are not nearly so new as he 
thinks. On such matters indeed his attitude seems almost 
Marxian: given private property, such evils are inevitable 
under modern conditions of production. I venture to doubt 
whether this is really the fruit of the ‘‘ advances made in our 
understanding of economic realities in the last few years.” 

When we come to the discussion of policy, the somewhat 
remote nature of Mr. Jay’s deductions from recent experience 
is even more disconcerting. His main road to collectivism 
is by way of increased taxation. He sees—quite rightly in my 
judgement—that mere nationalisation will not diminish 
inequality : it will only create a class of functionless rentiers. 
And since he eschews confiscation, he is driven to the fiscal 
weapon. Greatly increased death duties, administered on 
Rignano-cum-Dalton lines, and large increases of income 
tax are rapidly to transfer to the State the ownership of the 
instruments of production. On all this his reflections are 
extensive. Lengthy passages reproduce the traditional dis- 
cussion of the effects of taxation on willingness and ability’ 
to work and to save. And the conclusion is reached that all 
is well. But he does not devote such minute attention to the 
not unimportant question whether the proceeds of such taxes 
are in fact likely to be treated as capital. That presumably 
is a question of “ political strategy’ which the dust cover 
says is to be left undiscussed. Nor does he investigate at 
length the problem whether the prospects of taxation, increased 
as he proposes, may not lead to transfers of capital beyond 
the reach of the taxing authority. Indeed, the whole book is 
avowedly written on the assumption of a “‘ closed ” system— 
** such as the world as a whole ”—to quote the words of the 
preface—as if the great problem of socialism at the present 
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— net the effects of such measures in a World of ini 
pendent sovereign States ! 

The last’ part of the book deals with the organiex: 
production in a system in which “ the ” State has come to 
the bulk of industrial property. Here Mr. Jay does 
to take account of some of the more fundamental issues rev 
by recent discussion. But the result, for one reader at 
is not very convincing. We start well enough with oe 
ledgments of the necessity of some sort of Price 5 
(Socialists, he thinks, should keep this in mind, even if 
men who pointed it out did not realise that incomes 2 
unequal !) But very soon all the old prepossessions bahrd 
assert themselves. There are some lines of production w E 
the gentleman in Whitehall really does know better than thy 
poor what they actually want. Then there must be Subsidis 
to farmers’ rents. There are of course dangers in State Mon. 
polies. But- State monopolies of coal and cotton seem to fe 
called for; also agricultural marketing boards. Armameny 
ought, of course, to be nationalised—‘‘ armaments ” jUst like 
that! Perhaps—Mr. Jay is not quite sure—established but no 
unified manufacturing industries, such as the motor-car trade 
should be made public corporations. In the end we ate no 
quite sure about anything save garages, taxis, book-makers 
street hawkers and village shops. Mr. Jay admits with ome 
candour that it may be said that he has reached a “ lame 
and impotent conclusion ” ; and in a final paragraph he Makes 
a number of extremely sensible remarks about the danger 
of ad hoc planning. But I doubt whether he realises how fir 
the measures he already admits are subject to his own Stricture, 
nor how great are the dangers to democracy and the abolitiy 
of poverty of the type of top-heavy over-centralised Stat 
machine which he wishes to enlarge and perpetuate. But thy 
in fact is the chief lesson of ‘‘ our experience of the Great 
Depression and of the advances made in our understanding of 
economic realities in the last few years.” 

LIONEL Rospins, 


AUSTRALIA AND THE _ DEPRESSION 


Economic Planning in Australia 1929-36. By W.R. Maclauri 
(P. S. King. 153.) 
AUSTRALIA’S economic revival has taken on something of th 
character of a legend in English circles. There are many peopk, 
knowing little else about the economic condition of th 
Dominion, who have it as part of their ordinary conversation 
stock-in-trade that Australia was the first great country to ente 
the world depression and the first to emerge from it. There ar 
many people, knowing little else about Australia’s recovery, wu 
think they know that it was founded upon a concerted ani 
coherent plan in whose construction academic economist 
played a decisive part. There are others—perhaps also giving 
«way to wishful thinking—who think they know that ‘it ws 
founded upon a sound budgetary policy introduced by th 
United Australia Party Governments in the Commonwealth 
and the leading States after the overthrow of Labour. | Mot 
legends are untrue, though having a nucleus of truth, ands 
it is with this particular legend. 

There was indeed a deliberate plan at the core of Australia’ 
depression policy—the Premiers’ Plan of 1931—and it dil 
indeed owe a great deal, both directly and indirectly, to tk 
counsel of the leading Australian economists. It was no, 
however, in itself a plan for rescuing Australia from the slump, 
but a plan for balancing national and State budgets.. And it was 
signed and adopted by Mr. Scullin for the Commonwealti 
Labour Government, being virulently opposed by at least on 
of the United Australia Party Ministers now in office a 
Canberra; Mr. Lyons himself, then joint leader of the Oppos- 
tion, was persuaded only very reluctantly to agree to the redu- 
tions of bond interest which were its most vital element. Th 
Plan was even signed by Mr. Lang for New South Wales 
though he afterwards attacked it. 

The Premiers’ Plan was but one of a series of very loosely 
connected measures which together—through a fortuitous 
combination of political and economic circumstances—formd 
a very successful recipe for economic revival. ‘The 10 pt 
cent. cut in the federal basic wage (on top of the automat 
reductions with the falling cost of living) had been awarded 
some months previously by a quite independent decision of th 
Arbitsation- Court. The depreciation of the Australian pound 
against sterling, which the recent Royal Commission on t 
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| with a strong sense of drama, 
' the Englishman, but not always gulled. Mr. Macdonell 
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er 
ing system in Australia described as one of the principal 
in her recovery, was strongly opposed ‘by. the .central 
re ther financial authorities, was demanded by no.large 
bank and : up, and took place—under protest from the 
political a Bank—only when it had become unavoidable: 
age of credit through the issue of treasury bills also 
bs ter to the wishes of the financial powers, and was in 
- ate of the extent to which the Premiers’ Plan failed 
ae objective of balancing budgets. 
Although the legend is thus a good way from the truth, and 
although the title of Dr. Maclaurin’s book is hardly an exact 
description, the whole story 1s extremely interesting, not only 
to Australians and professional economists but also the mass 
f us who are concerned with the relations of governments to 
pire life. Dr. Maclaurin tells it amply and accurately ; 
an American economist, born in the Antipodes, he has the 
technical equipment without the distortion of view that he might 
have suffered had he lived closer to the events themselves. His 
| narrative chapters tend to be a little disjointed, and it is some- 
times difficult to follow the thread of the tale. But as it develops 
and. broadens the story becomes clearer; the disjointedness 
may be forgiven as a truthful mirror of the chaotic public 
happenings of 1930 and 1931. Dr. Maclaurin’s post-mortem 
analysis is shrewd, stimulating and unprejudiced. He deals 
faithfully with the defects and achievements of Right and 
Left Governments, and does not forget the vital parts played 
in the whole story by the character of the Australian people 
and by the sheer good luck that the years of trial were years 
without serious drought. He is less happy when he speculates 
about lessons for the future, for instance on the use of specialist 
economic advisers in government ; but his judgement of the 
past is penetrating, as a rule convincing, and certainly discon- 
certing to those who have swallowed the popular legend. 
H. V. Hopson. 


ONE MAN’S SCOTLAND 


My Scotland. By A. G. Macdonell. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr: MACDONELL is Scottish-born, but he would rather live 


in London than in Edinburgh (though the golf is far worse) 
because in London ‘‘ something is happening all the time.” 
And it is with the critical, knowing eye of the experienced 
traveller that he comes home to look at his own country. 
In this book, he confines himself to the subject implied by 
his-title, and only discusses those sides of Scottish life about 
which he knows a good deal. There are excellent chapters 
on. Scots in Canada, Scottish soldiers, Scottish golfers, and 
the Highland evictions ; but he has little or nothing to say 
about the Universities, agriculture in the Lowlands, the 
fishing industry, or the Church today. His main theme is 
the exploitation and ruin of the Highlands ; and throughout 
his book he repeatedly discusses and compares the Highlander 
The Lowlander is cautious, practical, 
stubborn, a keen individualist, and easily gulled by the 
Englishman. The Highlander is flamboyant, lazy, .defeatist, 
and easily exploited by 


finds these characteristics in unexpected places, and as examples 
of Lowland stubbornness he cites Jardine, who (to the em- 
barrassment of the M.C.C.) was determined that his 1932 


| Test XI should play to win, and the 51st Highland Division 


which, he shows, was mainly composed of men from south 
of the Highland Line. The Highlander has thrown up the 
sponge, and the most he can hope for is more and richer 
English sportsmen. But there is a chance for the Lowlander. 
If he can be made to see through the legend (assiduously 
propagated by the English for their own guileful ends) that 
the Scot rules England; if he can swallow the truth that, 


| in spite of Scottish Archbishops, Prime Ministers and the 


test, the English not only govern England but govern Scotland 
too—then it is possible that Scotland will once more have her 
own Government, and enough things will be happening in 
Edinburgh to bring the boys scuttling home from London. 
Mr. Macdonell’s fondness for sweeping generalisations, 
neat contrasts and striking phrases often leads him into exag- 
geration and inaccuracy. A- Highlander, he says, would 
80 to the scaffold for murdering the Prime Minister—that 
would give him a chance to show off—but he would: not risk 
Mprisonment for non-payment of rates. But what about 
the squatters in the Outer Isles, or the Skye crofters who 





have lately refused to. pay rates on their houses? Mr. 
Macdonell can hardly overestimate the importance of poets 
ina nation’s life (by poets he means all artists), and yet he 
dismisses Scott as irrelevant to his argument. One would 
have thought that Burns came in very aptly when he talks of 
“‘ wild poems for liberty ” ; but then liberty for Burns meant 
many more things than self-government for Scotland, and 
reference to it might complicate Mr. Macdonell’s argument. 
So we get jeers about Burns dinners, and silence about the poet. 
It is a vigorous, provocative and annoying book. Mr. 
Macdonell notices much that the stay-at-home does not, 
but he also misses much, and his view needs to be balanced 
by that of writers who live and work in Scotland. Neil Gunn, 
for instance, gives a very different picture of the Highlander ; 
so did Margaret Leigh in Highland Homespun, and so— 
to go back a hundred years—did Elizabeth Grant in her 
Memoirs. But, with these reservations, My Scotland is one 
of the best books written on the country in the last few years. 
It is certainly the most intelligently illustrated—everything 
that can be said against the Highland laird who allowed the 
stranger to exploit his tenants and his land is brilliantly summed 
up in the caricature of ‘‘ Mr. Mackenzie of Kintail, a Highland 
Chief.” JANET ADAM SMITH. 


THE PYRAMID PLAYGROUND 


Ancient Egypt Speaks. By A. J. Howard Hulme and Frederick H. 
Wood (Mus. Doc.). (Rider. 10s. 6d.) 


OrTHODOX theology is quite definite on the subject of rappings 
and trances: you may be hoaxing yourselves, but in so far 
as you are playing games with anyone else you are playing 
with the Devil. In the case recorded in this book Lady 
Nona, 2 wife of Akhnaton, as far as I could gather, though I 
had always understood that he was married to someone else, 
has made contact with a certain medium, Rosemary, through 
whom she speaks in ancient Egyptian. Rosemary is qualified 
for the job as this is not her first spell on the earth; she was 
formerly a dancer in Thebes, a great pal of Nona, as is proved 
by the fact that they were both drowned together in the Nile. 
This disaster, I have the impression, owed quite a lot to the 
pushful priests of the older school who, of course, objected to 
Akhnaton’s innovations of which Lady Nona was an immens?2 
supporter. 

Well, Lady Nona’s getting even now. She has renewed 
her friendship with Rosemary who in consequence is visited 
by strange fits of talking gibberish—gibberish that is to say 
to her and me and you, but not to Mr. Hulme who has 
identified the spate with the spoken word of ancient Egypt— 
and as the messages from Lady Nona are handed over by 
Rosemary they are reverently fondled and clarified by the 
authors of this work. There is a photograph of both of them 
and of Rosemary. None of them looks like a crook and, as 
I hope to make clear, their work bears the hallmark of sincerity. 
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Never mind the sincerity, warn the Bishops, you are being Mr. Mollison is a brave and distinguished airman: ing, 
led up some hellish garden path. But when the Devil dresses is also “Jim” who married “Amy.” In the latter bu wake littl 
up as a lady, I heretically object, I expect a temptation, and the he published an autobiography which he did not vale % (i tholics | 
sincerity and harmlessness of this experiment seems to me to of the Air is claimed to be his own work, and in it Me rie og M. Be 
be evident from the extraordinary fatuousness of the results: has some bitter things to say about publicity, His ~ ne merel! 
no Cagliostro would be such a fool as to pretend that the dead scattered throughout a hectic and flashy narrative, are Drie yo ass 
spoke to him only in the dullest platitudes: no Lucifer so made. “Jim” and publicity, however, are intend “a e it 
shortsighted as to permit a suggestion that Hell is dull. the only effective protest is to stop breaking records. go far a5 * 
Tell us of these revelations, prompt the Bishops. its degree of sincerity, Playboy of the Air does not da) "A and it W 
The book has the grave fault which mars most ghost stories. a subtle invitation to the autograph-hunters to gathe “AD ine patt Pl 
All the energy of the experimenters goes in proving that again. rey ig a much 
their conjuration is indeed from the other world. If I were Mr. Playfair studied publicity at Oxford, where he ; than most 
to pretend that I had-had an interview with the German himself as the undergraduate whose voice was the val There | 
Ambassador I would not represent him as perpetually demon-_ the university. This brought amusement and profit on gubordina’ 
-strating to me that his passport was in order, our supposed Playfair but, like Mr. Mollison, he is now anxious oe Be it is cleat 
conversation would be on mightier themes. But for the most from his own myth. My Father’s Son accordingly aa physical f 
part Lady Nona has no other object in her talks than to assure depressing atmosphere of the morning after. Apart from 7 pave 4 P 
us that she is indeed a genuine ghost from the ghostliest and _ the account of the theatrical adventures of Mr. Playfair’s a that there 
most conjectured part of the world’s history. Not till the is entertaining, and the book contains informal and unp A Gagnosis 
last chapter does she give us a message, and it is just the kind tious reminiscences of many stage celebrities in the last i the grim | 
of rubbish I have sometimes forced out of tables myself. Mr. Arnold Genthe is on the other side of the fence dirty con 
But observe, again, the hallmark : I did not publish the results in the actual fabrication of publicity. He is a fashionable a cancer of 
of my rappings—and this, in a volume too boring to sell very talented photographer in America, and his book contig °°" deep 
well, Messrs. Wood and Hulme and poor Rosemary have. many photographs taken by the author of famous politic could be 
A new glorious hypothesis arises, and I hurl it at the Bishops dancers, writers and actors. As a production, As J Remeniy as this le: 
in a frenzy of optimism—what if the Devil is a fool? His is the height of elegance. The illustrations are superb and th thing PI 
magic is as harmless as a Teddy Bear and (potentially) more book would do credit to any drawing-room table. Mr. Genthe dry brea 
exciting. I am off to play planchette in the pyramids. has a number of amusing anecdotes to tell, and the only dry. that he ¢ 
And it is only now, as I sit exchanging squeaks with the back is that so many of the people he mentions respectfuly in the P# 
dead, that I see the perilous success of this prank of the Prince are quite unknown to English readers. As I Remember oni the gon 
of Darkness. For, after all, if this is the standard of mental have been vastly improved by careful editing before publication be is ree 
activity I have to look forward to beyond the grave—away in this country. ever, 1S 
with prayer books and the moral life and the virtues—let me Mr. Douglas Pope has recorded his childhood in Now /’y a 
rink and be merry before I pass over into eternal dotage. Sixteen while the memory is still fresh in his mind, Perhaps househo 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. it is too fresh, if we believe that distance lends proportion ani &* 
significance, as well as enchantment, to the view. However je 
FIRST PERSONALITIES Mr. Pope’s book has the charm of artlessness, and some fg the 
i ; his sketches of country life in a working-class family show di. intervie 
Playboy ofthe Air. By Jim Mollison. (Michael Joseph. 10s.6d.) tinct promise. ‘‘ Books are awfully hard things to write,” and jed 
My Father’s Son. By Giles Playfair. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) Mr, Pone’ os b : F rin ip ] mu: 
As I Remember. By Arnold Genthe. (Harrap. 21s.) ase ope’s opinion, but he has acquitted himself creditably a hat i 
Now I’m Sixteen. By Douglas Pope. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) his first attempt. When he is able to write Now I’m Thin = 
Three Ways Home. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) he should have an attentive audience. » Bp aia. 
It was Low, I think, who claimed that Lord Baldwin and, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith is the only one of these aw ff Pi 
Mr. J. H. Thomas were fictitious characters invented by the biographers who can be described as a professional writ a, 
cartoonist. Allowing for the extravagance of humour, there She avoids the amateurishness of — of them, and the vil comple 
is some truth in the adea that publicity can create people. Our garity of the others. These pune vatues, Wi pot 
topical mythology is a fairy-land where Miss Garbo, Mr. _ the whole of her achievement. In Tr hree Ways Home Mis bis ‘so 
Mollison and Johnnie Walker rub shoulders on terms of equal Sheila Keye-Smith records her conversion to Roman Catholic ailed 
reality. They are the heroes, who go on being alone, flying %™. and expatiates on her two other preoccupations, he ne a 
and walking on the grand scale to win our admiration. Because wens and her favourite countryside. There can be m who, | 
they are expensive to create, they are under a tyrannical insist- ee of Miss Kaye-Smith’s earnest sincerity, but the girl shoot 
ence to remain true to type. If Johnnie Walker stopped —_—e of her Style wtenetecundiags endure. Three Way 
going strong, if Miss Garbo really did go home, we should all Home will be appreciated by admirers of Miss Kaye-Smits 
be very shocked indeed. novels, which are here discussed with .a vast and complacent 
= — solemnity. DESMOND HAWKINS. an 
NOW READY M 
THE PROGRESS OF A SOUL A Go 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE The Diary of a Country Priest. By Georges Bernanos. Trans and 0 
lated from the French by Pamela Morris. (Boriswood. 10s. 6d stead) 
RELIGIOUS CRISIS ALTHOUGH this book, which was awarded last year’s “Grani § 
Prix” of the French Academy, comes to this country in: sate 
The Papers read at the 24th Modern Churchmen’s Conference fluent translation with the Book Society’s recommendation, | te nr 
will be published on October 1st in a Special Number of to: . : oe ae A ihe 
doubt if it will appeal to more than a strictly limited circle 0 
THE M0 DERN CH English readers. That circle, I think, will be an almost Mars 
URCH MAN exclusively Roman Catholic one, for the subject of M. Bernanos i 
‘. CA ae Postage 4d. study is unlikely to attract, since it is so remote from his expet a 
—— saat ence or apprehension, anyone who has been brought up mi 
The Bishop of Birmingham. Dr. St. John Ervine. climate of protestant opinion. - 
ag ag cage d, M.A. Dr. Joseph Needham. This imaginary diary of a young French curé is not a diaty re 
ec G OE inches * Phe Rev. H. G. Mulliner, in the ordinary meaning of the word. That is to say it isna 
The Rev. J. C. Hardwick, Bg ‘ee Aan a calendar of events, but a written confession “ jotted down; bis 
The ‘Des : — Rp: Vidler, M.A. The Rev. G. L. H. Harvey, day by day, without hiding anything, of the very simple, = noth 
Sir Arnold Wilson, MP M.A. RD. secrets of a very ordinary kind of life.” These secrets, thest T 
Canon Guy Rogers, M.C. | Claud Mullins. revelations of ‘‘ my weakness, my wretched weakness,” maj; in” 
B.D. ” | The Rev. L. B. Cross, M.A. perhaps, be classed as simple, but they can hardly be called § 
ahi = — ee trivial. They are made to seem terrible, and to those who bi 
BASIL BLACKWELL pretend to understand such matters the agony of a tormented ; 
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soul during a spiritual crisis is indeed terrible. I fear, though, 
that this young priest’s anxious self-communing and soul 
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SS rambling reports of theological conversations, will 
searching esponse and possibly some repugnance among non- 
awake lide . unbelievers. This is not intended as criticism 
Catholics ay penetrating essay in religious psychology, 
of M. = s a warning to anyone, unable to read French, 
bus merely es that he will therefore understand this book simply 
who ~ been translated into English. I would even go 
P ee say that no English Catholic will properly under- 
so far a8 ithout some knowledge of French village life and of 
stand it jo ed in it by the parish priest. The Irish, indeed, are 
egal better position to accept this diary at its face value 
are English-speaking and reading people. 
ga js little story in it and what there is is completely 
sordinated to the spiritual life of the narrator. But since 
. clear that his mental torment is largely conditioned by the 












10 ety ysical fact of ill-health the brief details of his material existence 

Y has gg 7 q particular significance. It is obvious from the outset 

air’ > ro there is something seriously wrong with him. My first 
§ tN. 


diagnosis Was acute duodenal ulcer, but long before I reached 
unpre and frightening scene of the “‘ death sentence ” in the 


St devady Se oching room at Lille I had guessed that the cause was 
~ aed cer of the stomach. It is difficult to believe that anyone, how- 
m. pt deeply concerned with the condition of his immortal soul, 

Mey quid be as sublimely indifferent to the fate of his mortal body 
lita, as this lean, ill-favoured youth is. Living by himself in some- 
Nena thing approaching squalor, he seems to have existed on a little 
Pn dry bread and a good deal of sour wine. The villagers said 
wae that he drank and his best friend thought so too. Absorbed 


in the progress of his soul through doubts and misgivings, in 
theagonised brooding over lust and in the contemplation of sin, 
he is reckless in the presence of gossip. Intemperance, how- 
wet, is not the only offence he is charged with. Far more 
inister are the allegations of impertinent intervention in the 


sPectfuly 
ber conii 
lication 


rod household of the local nobleman. He is accused of siding with 
haw the count’s malicious daughter, who is determined to sack the 
Lowever fy soverness she had seen her father seducing ; and of responsibility 
some é for the countess’s death a few hours after an extraordinary 
0W dis. interview he had had with her in connexion with her selfish 
ite,” i and jealous conduct in the home. 

tably g I must admit, though, that it is often difficult to understand 
1 Thiry ty at I happening outside the priest’s feverish and troubled 


mind. His thoughts and aspirations are whirled down on 
paper, an odd mixture of naive mysticism, theology and trans- 


2 auto. ; ; : 
: cendental emotion that appears to have little relation to the 


wie world about him and makes his contacts with that world seem 
inately completely unreal. It is, in fact, almost a relief when he is 
* Mis compelled to consult a doctor and is thus forced to realise that 
itholc his soul is sul attached to this earth. At the risk of being 
1s, he called a materialist, I would recommend this curious investiga- 
he ip tion of abnormality primarily, though not exclusively, to those 
girlish who, like the cardinal in the play, are ‘‘ puzzell’d in a question 
Way about Hell.” JOHN Haywarp. 
mith’ ; 
lass} A NOVELIST’S NOTEBOOK 
Pais ADate with a Duchess and other Siories. By Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A GoopD novelist is not necessarily a good short-story writer, 

Trans. | 2d no serious check is suggested in Mr. Calder-Marshall’s 


s.6d) steady and impressive progress if one registers some dis- 
Grand fg tent at the dryness erd uncetainty of these tales. ‘To 
ing fj “™tch in a moment of courage,” Conrad once wrote, “ from 
he remorseless rush of time, a passing phase of life, is only 


ion, | 
cle of fm Ut beginning of the task.” This beginning Mr. Calder- 
Marshall has notably made—the elderly suspicious lady cajoled 


imost 
ano’  ' gypsies in a train; the father seeing off his mistress at a 
peri- talway station when she leaves to marry his son; a fight 
ina jg “tween brothers, one a schoolboy, the other an undergraduate, 
aad the younger one’s victory : these are all deftly noted down, 
liary @ 2d we wait for them to be used, for the author in Conrad’s 
not fy Putase to hold up ‘“‘ the rescued fragment before all eyes in the 
wn, light of a sincere mood.” We have to go on waiting. They 
ivi { “Main in shorthand on the pad, bound by their plots, conveying 
hese fy Mthing but “ this happened.. He did so and so.” 
nay, The mood—is there anything more essential for a writer ? 
led In Tchehov, Maupassant, James, among writers of our own 
vho fy @Yin Mr. Joyce, Mr. Bates, and sometimes in Mr. Maugham, 
ted | Swill find it: the ironic, the religious, the savage, the scepti- 
gh, al, but always the constant, mood, in the light of which the 
“tap of experience discloses its meaning. Mr. Calder- 
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. Marshall has no mood : we feel the lack even in his novels where 


there is so much else to entertain and delight us—the right 
phrase, the technical experiment. The line isn’t drawn under 
the sum, the actions do not add up. A sympathy for the 
proletariat isn’t really enough. That is the literature of 
escape : escape into the battle: the urge to self-destruction. 

And how, without the mood, can the individual style develop ? 
Style and mood are indistinguishable, and it is a serious criti- 
cism to say that the style of these stories is sometimes influenced 
by Kafka, sometimes by Hemingway, sometimes by Joyce, a 
different style for every story, for you cannot take the style 
without the mood, without looking through the other man’s eyes. 

It is the notebook, needless to say, of a promising writer. 
Only two stories are better forgotten : two very long stories, 
one about smugglers in Cornwall and the other a pointless 
romance about a volcanic island. The characters are called 
Stethos and Nous and Thaya, and the writing is on this level : 
“* She. looked at him. His eye caught hers. His glance out 
of his stormy face was like lightning from a thunder-cloud. 
Bernia smiled: laughter glowed round her.”’ The writing is 
bad because the story means as little to Mr. Calder-Marshall 
as it does to us: nib-deep writing: unconditioned by mood. 
In another story he writes that the warmth in a railway com- 
partment “‘ scampered ” out on to the platform : the factitious 
phrase trying to disguise the author’s indifference. 

In one or two of the stories, however—in “‘ The Swan” and 
** Rosie ”»—Mr. Calder-Marshall is very nearly caught up in the 
swell of his creative imagination, very nearly loses his self- 
distrust. ‘‘ Rosie,” the story of a brief sea-side relationship be- 
tween a man and a girl of fourteen, exerts a pressure rare in 
this author’s work on the emotions : the silliness, the innocence, 
the charm. But then in the last lines he falters. Self-con- 
sciousness can provide him with no better or less banal image 
than: ‘I waved to her as she stood waving when I turned the 
corner,” and we remember with a sense of disappointment other 
goodbyes: the guard in Tchehov’s The Beauties lighting the 
candles in the stuffy railway compartment ; Gabriel in Joyce’s 
great short story watching through the pane the snow slowly 
falling “‘ upon all the living and the dead ” : the sum added up : 
the mood released from the plot going out of the tale into life 
again. GRAHAM GREENE. 


News for antiquarians. 


Some entirely new ground is 
covered in an important work of historical 
Do 
historians realize what a store of interesting 


research recently published. social 
material is to be found in so unlikely a 
place as a diocesan subscription book ? In 
The Norwich Subscription Books, the first 
book of its kind, Mr. E. H. Carter has 
tapped this new source and pointed the 
way for others to investigate similar 
material in their own districts. 

Dr. G. M. Trevelyan writes in a letter 
to the author: “ The publication of your 
book will add materially:to our knowledge 
of clerical, social, and educational history. 
Tam exceedingly glad that it is coming out.” 

The Norwich Subscription Books, 1637- 
1800, by E. H. Carter. With appendices, 
6 pages of photographs, and 9 diagrams 
and maps. 21/-net. A full prospectus is 
available post free from 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Wild Goose Chase. By Rex Warner. (Boriswood. 8s. 6d.) 
Descent into Hell. By Charles Williams. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
For Us in the Dark. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) 
The Nutmeg Tree. By Margery Sharp. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
The Rhubarb Tree. By Kenneth Allott and Stephen Tait. (Cresset 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wild Goose Chase is a very strange romance, in the quality 
of its imagination recalling here and there to some slight degree 
the early tales of Mr. H. G. Wells. But the book is entirely 
original both in its shaping and incidents. It is an allegory ; 
it is an extremely exciting story; while at the same time, I 
suppose, it is democratic propaganda. The Wild Goose is a 
symbol, though what exactly it means I do not know. Intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom perhaps: we are never really 
told, nor does the end of the book bring the end of the adven- 
ture. It begins with the three brothers of old-fashioned fairy 
tale. Rudolph, David and George set out one after the other 
in pursuit of the Wild Goose, and, as in a fairy tale, it is the 
youngest brother who achieves most. They have nothing to 
guide them except the knowledge that the first step in their 
journey must be to cross the frontier, and even what that 
frontier is remains a mystery; beyond it time and space are 
viewed otherwise than they are by us. 

The ironic introduction describes the send-off of the brothers 
by their fellow-townsmen. Many years pass, and then a man 
returns, unrecognisable, half mad, who declares he is George, 
but disappears again before his identity can be established. 
And it is from the things told by this man that the actual 
story is pieced together—fantastic, incredible, frightening— 
while his behaviour and appearance suggest that there has been 
a sequel to it of which we learn nothing. At all events we 
gather that the ending of the search, if it is ended, has brought 
him neither happiness nor peace. 

The main adventure, among many minor adventures, is a tale 
of revolution, of the struggle beyond the frontier between 
country and town, between the masses and a tyrannical govera- 
ment. George throws himself into the cause of freedom, 
while always remembering his private quest. He is obstin- 
ately determined to enter the town, thouzh he is warned against 
this by his friends, and when he accomplishes his purpose it 
is very nearly the ending of him. This visit to the town is the 
strangest part of the book. It is not pleasant; it is a blending 
of nightmare with reality; but it is just that peculiar quality 
which makes the story so absorbing. The sinister football 
match is like something one might actually have watched in 
an uneasy dream. It is followed by Georze’s arrest and mock 
trial, by his appeal to the King, and by his final escape. But 
the adventure is not over. George returns to the revolutionaries 
and the battle really begins. It ends, against all probabilities, 
in the triumph of freedom. 

At least, that is as far as we go; for the King escapes, the 
Wild Goose still is not found, and there is that disquieting 
glimpse of the brief return of George to his native land. Much 
is clear, but much is left to the imagination. This is, I suspect, 
the kind of book which reveals a good deal more on a second 
reading than on the first. Behind the excitement of the story 
there is a meaning, a philosophy. One may violently disagree 
with certain sides of it, but it remains none the less vivid and 
stimulating. 

Mr. Charles Williams’ Descent into Hell is also a novel 
with a purpose—one so prominent, indeed, that at times the 
story reads perilously like a tract. Wentworth descends into 
Hell because he deliberately encourages the passions of 
jealousy, self-delusion, and self-pity, because he refuses to 
face reality and to seek his happiness in the happiness of 
others. Pauline and Stanhope are saved because they live 
for others. It is Stanhope, the po2t and mystic, who is the 
chief expounder of the author’s views. He finds Pauline in 
trouble, persuades her to let him take over her trouble, and 
when she consents all is well. The idea of substitution, of 
taking over and bearing one another’s burdens, is repeated 
again and again, yet somehow one feels that it is a poetic idea, 
conceived in a mood of spiritual tranquillity, not the product 
of experience. It is too simple, too easy: in real life there 
is only one cure for unhappiness. ‘‘ Water of time for passion 
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of the heart.” I borrow the recipe from Andrew Lan 
borrowed it from an old cookery book, where “ time — 
only “thyme,” and “ passion” an indigestion, The + 
is a ghost story woven against a background of social oe! 
but it is everywhere overweighted by its “ message.” ety 


There is at any rate no room for Preaching in Miss Roy: 
Smith’s For Us in the Dark, which is a crime story tr % 
ee r a eats! 
realistically. It is a rather dreadful book, because its Subiee 
is dreadful, and no attempt is made to conceal the sotdidm, 
or mitigate the horror, At the centre of an eyij circle 
Francie, a girl of sixteen, innocent, unworldly, unself 
iS : 4 i 
Spiritually she is of a fineness that nothing can spoil or smith: 
but she can suffer, and because she has been left a fortu, 
by her grandfather she becomes the prey of as odious a gto 
of persons as I have ever encountered in a novel. With i. 
possible exception of Canon Retarrier—who at least has Sufficien 
astuteness to keep out of reach of the law—they are not even clever 
They bungle their schemes, they overreach themselves, themy. 
ders are ill-planned, and in the end seem inspired more by she: 
savagery than by anything clse. It is a long book, with ; 
complicated plot, and it is very well done except for wh 
occasionally strikes one as a note of exaggeration, a wilful 
piling of horror upon horror. Some of the details jn the 
ugly scene of Francie’s wedding night, for instance, might hay, 
been spared us, and also in the scene of the brutal killing of 
her dog. But this is a “shock” story, and the fascinatio, 
it possesses is the fascination of the sub-human and abnormy, 
The better characters gradually drop out of Francie’s life: 
the others draw ever closer ; while once she is married and in 
the clutches of the terrible Retarrier family we know that sh: 
is doomed. After all there is a moral. Evil begets eyil 
crime begets crime, and this story, which begins with , 
comparatively harmless deception, ends in a perfect shambles 
Readers with stout nerves and a curiosity to meet the crimin) 
soul face to face will not be disappointed. 
With Miss Margery Sharp’s The Nutmeg Tree we leave al 
darker shadows behind us, and enter a world of sentiment; 
comedy. Not that Miss Sharp herself is in the least sentiment); 
it is only Julia, her middle-aged heroine, who has such wes. 
nesses. And Julia is delightful. So, for that matter, is the novel~ 
an unusually attractive one, neither high-brow nor low-broy, 
but very human and very intelligent. I shall not tell the story. I 
is concerned with Julia and her daughter Susan, their reunion 
after a period of sixteen years, during which the girl has been 
brought up by her grandparents and educated at Girton. Susin 
is earnest, intellectual, and a prig. Julia, who has been educated 
by life, is a Bohemian, a third-rate theatrical artist who walk 
on in the chorus of musical comedies and revues, whose moral 
are easy and good-natured, who is naturally generous, ani 
possesses the peculiar charm inseparable from humour, He 
principles are not nearly so high as her daughter’s, and her 
practice is infinitely higher. The contrast is amusing, illumina- 
ing, and convincing. Of course it is all in favour of Julia—ors 
it seemed to me, for it is a question of the letter and the spit, 
and the Susans I dare say will prefer Susan. Miss Sharp cx 
write ; she definitely has talent; from beginning to end tk 
novel is alive. I strongly recommend it: there is nota dull 
flat passage in it; not a sign of effort, not a false note. 








The Rhubarb Tree leaves me more dubious. It, too, is: 
comedy—indeed a farce. All the characters are guyed and d 
the incidents of a knock-about order. There is little plot, bu 
the whole may be regarded as the adventures of young Willian 
Sykes, manager of the Acanthus Press, who in mistake for “| 
dramatist Felix Apsley is conveyed against his will to # 
expensive mental home run by the celebrated Dr. Rumbi: 
disciple of the still more celebrated psycho-analyst, Profess 
Siegfried Bluffheim of Munich. Bluffheim himself is int 
duced, and a score of other characters or caricatures, the mo: 
amusing of whom is Lancelot d2 Villiers, an American theattic 
magnate, who puts on Apsley’s modern miracle play, intt- 
ducing a bedroom scene of his own contrivanc2 to ensure Ii 
popularity. The fun is sometimes tinged with satire, and that 1i 
all to the good; but more frequently it is pure burlesqut, 
which is perhaps why I felt it palling a little before the end 
reached, 
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Constable & Company 
announce the publication 
of a new volume in the 
Standard Edition of the 
Il’orks of Bernard Shaw 


LONDON MUSIC. 
IN 1888-89 | 


as heard by 


Corno di Bassetto 


later known as 


BERNARD SHAW 


with some further 
Autobiogra phical 
Particulars 


and a portrait of Corno di Bassetto 
in photogravure 


7 7 - ? a ~ 
Sundour cloth 7/0 net. Extra Crown 8vo. 








By Lt.-Cmdr. K. EDWARDS, 
R.N. (Retired) 


THE MUTINY AT 
INVERGORDON 


“ This important book should be 

read by every man and woman 

who has a belief in the Empire.” 
—MORNING POST. 


10s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. 


PUTNAM e LONDON 


























THE BOOK OF THE . 
THOUSAND NIGHTS 
AND ONE NIGHT 


“ The sole, unparalleled ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


in a new edition, unexpurgated, unabridged 














translated from the French of 
Dr. J. C. Mardrus, 





by E. Powys Mathers 
4vols. £4 4s. Od. net the set. 
















THE 
HEAD MISTRESS 
SPEAKS 


This book is a forum where thirteen of our 










leading head mistresses make confessions of 





faith, and discuss the wider problems of 







education in the light of their great experience. 
A book for all parents and teachers. 


7s. Od. net. 





HEALTH 
FOR EVERYMAN 


by Dr. R. Cove-Smith 









- f re P ha the 
wiisl A foreword OV Tile 
RT. HON, SIR KINGSLE) JOD 
Cc 4 , | : ] .o ‘} 3 , 
Sensible and simple advice to the layman 
about his health, by a well-known Rugby 






football player and doctor. A timely contri- 





bution to the national fitness campaign. 






ZS. 6d. wet. 






THE ROMANCE OF 
MEDICINE 


by Dr. John A. Hayward, M.D. 









and the general 





The student 


reader will be interested in this popular yet 


the 


prospective 






authoritative account of progress of 





medicine in the last century. More exciting 





than fiction. Os. net. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


AFTER a sharp fall in markets it is never easy to predict how 
soon recovery will come or, if it does, how long it will last. 
Not merely is confidence shaken, but the losses, either realised 
or on paper, inflicted on speculators, are so severe that it 
takes ‘time for wounds to heal and for initiative to raise its 
head. At. the moment both Throgmorton Street and Wall 
Street are in a state of nervous convalescence during which 
they need all the help that good news can give them and the 
minimum of disturbance from outside. Excellent indications 
of trade prosperity at home and hopes of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement are buoying up investors in the London 
market, but Wall Street has been less favoured. Earnings 
reports give only an-equivocal answer to those who fear trade 
recession and the Washington authorities do not yet seem 
disposed to soothe either hard-hit investors or ‘‘ Big Business.” 

Whether markets here can shake themselves free from 
American influences has yet’to be seen, but I doubt if, failing 
a stabler Wall Street, we shall get very far. On the other 
hand, I shall be disappointed if, within the next few weeks, 
America has not got over its attack of nerves and is well on 
the way to recovery. By that time prices here should also 
have improved, especially if the European clouds have lifted 
a little further. Judicious. purchases~of leading home in- 
dustrials, such as Imperial Tobacco, United Steel, Furness, 
Withy, Elder Dempster Lines are, in my view, fully justified 
at current levels. 

* + * . 
A TRANSPORT SWITCH 

My correspondence shows that quite a number of people 
are still nervous about their holdings in London Transport ‘‘ C ”’ 
stock, although the price has now fallen to 78 from Ioo earlier 
in the year. Frankly, I cannot think that the stock is attractive 
even at today’s price. For the year ended June 30th, 1937, 
there was a-gross traific increase of £255,100, or~ roughly 
I per cent., against which costs almost certainly rose by at 
least the same amount. Assuming, therefore, as I fear one 
must, that the board continues the renewals allocation policy 
which it has found imperative so far, I cannot see how the 
dividend can be larger than 4 per cent. In the current financial 
year traffics have again increased only very modestly and 
there seems to be litile to hope for in any relief from increased 
fares. 

My own inclination, as a holder of Transport “ C ” stock, 
would be to sell at 78 and renvest the proceeds in London, 
Midland and Scottish 1923 Preference, now standing at 76. 
The 4 per cent. dividend on this stock is now covered by a 
very substantial margin of revenue and, given a continuance 
of good trade, the net revenue next year should be higher than 
in 1937. There is, of course, no chance of a higher dividend 
than the fixed 4 per cent., but the yield of £5 6s. per cent. is 
decidedly attractive in the light of the security offered. On the 
basis of the 1936 net revenue the 4 per cent. dividend was 
covered by a margin of £1,100,000. This year the margin 
should be over £1,500,000. 

* * * * 
SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIALS 

It is good to find that the slump in gold-mining shares, 
which must have inflicted some heavy losses in Johannesburg 
earlier in the year, has had no serious effect on South African 
trading conditions. Elephant Trading (South Africa), whose 
ss. Ordinary shares I recommended some months ago, has 
some excellent figures.to show in its first report since the 
public issue here in May, 1936. Profits are well above the 
prospectus estimates, and the total dividend of 15 per cent. 
free of South African tax is amply covered. The board has, 
in fact, been very conservative, having built up reserves and 
carry forward equivalent to nearly one-half of the issued 
Ordinary capital. At 11s. 6d. the shares are yielding nearly 
7 per cent. In view of the strong finances and the prospects 
of further expansion for a company .carrying on a diversified 
wholesale and merchanting business,.my advice to holders is 
not to sell. 

Another company whose shares I discussed earlier in the 
year, and now about to issue its-accounts, is O.K. Bazaars. 
The loss sustained by the Paramount Stores subsidiary is 





disconcetting, but I understand that O.K. Bazaars has on} 
£60,000 invested in this business. Rumour has been 7 
to the company in recent months, but I shall be SUrprised j 
the accounts do not recreate confidence. Profits i 
certainly have increased and a dividend of 60 per cent, fi 
of South African tax, is by no means unlikely. On this. he 
the 5s. shares, at 35s., would be yielding 83 per cent, wi 
allowing for the tax concession. The shares should be held 
at least until after the accounts have been published, 
* x * * 


PATERSON, LAING EARNINGS 


Discussing the Paterson, Laing and Bruce reconstruction 
proposals a fortnight ago, I wrote: ‘If an average annual 
profit of, say, £40,000 is within reach, then both’ classes of 
Preference holders are being asked to give too much away to 
the Ordinaries; if the reasonable expectation of Profit js 
about £30,000, the scheme is still slightly favourable to the 
Ordinary holders, but perhaps justifiable on the brogg 
working principle of give and take.” Well, the board 
has now done what it ought to have done when the scheme 
was first put forward and told us what the earnings are, For 
the year ended July 31st, 1937, they rose from £6,669 to 
roughly £15,000, for the current financial year they should 
be about £25,000, and, in present trading conditions, they are 
not likely to:exceed £30,000 to £35,000. 

My own guess of £30,000 as a practicable basis for assessing 
the scheme is thus not far from the mark, but is apparently 
a little optimistic just for the present. In relation to earnings 
of £25,000 I think the scheme is reasonably fair and that 
Preference holders might give it their support. First preference 
holders might expect to receive the 6 per cent. dividend on 
their ten shillings’ worth of new 6 per cent. cumulative prefer. 
ences and 6} per cent. on their ten shillings’ worth of non. 
cumulative participating preferences, while there would be 
roughly 3} per cent. for the new Ordinary..shares... On this 
basis a fair valuation for the existing First Preferences would 
be 18s., against today’s price of 14s. in the market. A reasonable 
price fer t :e new £1 ordinaries would be 12s., from which there 
would be scope for a gradual improvement as the company’s 
recovery gathers strength. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 
yall 

Anyone who doubted the vitality of the pedal-cycle industry 
would have changed his mind after a visit to the Earl’s Court 
Show. There one could find plenty of evidence that pedal 
cycling is enjoying a boom not merely in Great Britain but 
in many other countries. Between 1931 and 1935 the traffic 
census shows a rise of 95 per cent. for pedal cycles, compared 
with only 36 per cent, for private cars, and the upward trefd 
has been maintained since. In its early stages the. boom 
showed a close correlation with house-building development, 
but, while” building activity has latterly been waning, cy¢le 
production has gone further ahead. The increase in the 
employed population is the most likely explanation. Cycling 
is a cheap and flexible form of transport admirably adapted 
to an age in which factories draw their labour from relatively 
wide areas. Add to this increasing home demand the sharp 
increase in oversea orders and you have the basis for the 
British makers’ prosperity. 

How long will it last? In the home market I imagine 
demand should hold up well for many years, although the 
rate of expansion must slow down. The export market, on 
the other hand, should have plenty of scope for rapid growth. 
The share I like from this standpoint is Raleigh Cycle Holdings, 
now standing at 73s. On the 1936 dividend of 22} per cent. 
the yield is over 6 per cent., and I shall be disappointed if 
profits do not allow a 25 per cent. dividend and a generous 
allocation to reserves this year. As a speculation these {1 
shares have attractions both for their income yield and fot 
capital appreciation. ‘ CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ engitiries; or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will bé answered periodically in print or by letter. Corre 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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i e from the winter climate in England awaits you 
An Se iecorious comfort on this glorious ARANDORA STAR 
per Tice winter behind you—refresh the mind and relax with 
peo rewarding experiences, new faces, new places, new interests, 
rr unrivalled cuisine—and come back for Springtime ! 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner 
is now being made even more attractive by the addition of 
New Public Rooms 


JAN. 22—MAR. 16 


To 

MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, VENEZUELA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, MEXICO, CUBA, MIAMI (FLORIDA) 

for Palm Beach, BAHAMAS, PUERTO RICO, BARBADOS and 
CANARY ISLANDS. Fares from 114 gns. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


} Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, 
Manchester and Agencies. 


| ed 


Birmingham, 
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THE WONDER HOTED 
All-the-year-round season 


Here is a standard of entertainment unequalled throughout the 





world. Everything is included in the terms: golf on the famous 






championship short course; tennis in the grounds, and also on the 
magnificent new covered courts—the most up-to-date in the country; 
Squash rackets, badminton, croquet, indoor and outdoor bowls; 
covered swimming pool and electrically equipped gymnasium; the 
best ballroom in the West, flanked by the finest sun lounges in 
Europe; talking pictures, entertainments, cabarets, Jean Salder and 
his famous broadcasting orchestra; dance host and hostess; special 
instructors for golf, tennis, squash, swimming, gymnasium; 100-car 
capacity garage; 25 acres of beautiful grounds; free golf on the well- 


known Churston Course. Brochure on request. 


PALACE TORQUAY 
The finest Hotel 















on the English Coast 
Telephone: Torquay 2271 











.HAVEIT 
YOUR OWN WAY ,g 





Give yourself that long- 
awaited World Tour this 
year! The cost is 
surprisingly low. For as 
little as £148 IIs. 9d. 
first class, you can girdle 
the globe via Canada, 
New Zealand, Fiji, 
Australia and South 
Africa. At slightly more 
cost you can visit Japan, 
China, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt. 

Canadian Pacific 
Independent World 
Tour service makes 
everything easy for you. 
Ask for special brochure 
detailing ten specimen 
round-the-World tours. 
PACIFIC, Trafalgar Square, London, W'tz2, (WHitehall 7800) 
and 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, Liverpool, Southampton, 


Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Belfast, and Dublin. 


Canadian & 


GREATEST + TRAVEL SYSTEM 











WORLD'S - 
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FINANCE 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK—HOME 
RAILWAY PROSPECTS 


ALways subject, of course, to the absence of any serious 
political disturbances, I cannot help thinking that the outlook 
for securities during the final quarter of this year is moderately 
favourable. It has to be a very exceptional year for an 
uninterrupted movement of securities in the upward or 
downward direction to continue throughout the whole 
twelve months, and during the first nine months of this year 
the depreciation in public ‘securities has been very great. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the 
shrinkage in capital values as expressed in market quotations 
of securities throughout the entire list, but even taking 
the 365 representative securities selected by the Bankers’ 
Magazine it may be noted that the valuation of Septem- 
ber 18th as compared with the middle of December in 
last year shows a depreciation of no less than £560,000,000, 
and during the last month alone the shrinkage in the group 
was as much as £111,000,000. Moreover, there are few 
departments of the Stock Exchange which have escaped 
the general fall, though during the earlier part of the year 
the principal feature was the sharp setback in British 
Government stocks, and latterly in the variable dividend 
group the fall in American securities has been an outstanding 
feature. 


INFLUENCES OPERATING. 


The main adverse influence extending throughout the 
year has, of course, been the disturbed international political 
outlook, intensified during recent months by the war in 
the Far East, but during the earlier months especially there 
is no doubt that the increase in the National Expenditure, 
the rise in taxation, and in particular the imposition of the 
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BREWERY 
UNIT TRUST 





Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


@ Brewery Units makeit @ The Brewery Unit 


























possible for the first time 
for both small and large 
investors to acquire a 
well-spread interest in 
brewery undertakings. 


@ Brewery dividends are 
more consistent over 
periods of years than 
those of almost any other 
industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industrial market. 


@ The fact that Brewery 
and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities 
offered by the Brewery 
Unit Trust of real value 
to the private investor. 





Trust has been formed 
in consonance with the 
Board of Trade Report on 
Unit Trusts. 


@ Price 
Units 17/6d., as at 
29 '9/37- 
yield at this price based 


of Brewery 
Estimated 


on cash dividends alone 
q Oo 
is 43%. 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 
tions, is obtainable from 
any Bank or Stock- 
broker, or direct from 
the Managers. 












Telephone : Metropolitan 5614-7 





LONDON MANAGEMENT SECURITIES LTD. 
7 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telegrams ¢ Lomansec Phone London 
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N.D.C. tax had a considerable effect both o 
securities and upon Industrial shares. 
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HoME Stocks IMPROVING. 
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ES 
During recent weeks there has been a tendency b i 
se 


turn to Home securities; gilt-edged stocks are 

by the continual cheapness of money, and 

shares by the fact that Home trade remains ao 
English Railway stocks, however, have been a heii 
market, especially during the latter part of the year. ra, 
affected by the uncertainty with regard to increased re 
demands. For the time being, at all events, the outlock 
in that direction would seem, however, to be clear 
Also, because we are on the eve of the advancg : 
railway rates, it seems not unlikely that more atten 
may be given in the near future to Home Railway secuttis 
I am still inclined to regard the Ordinary stocks of mo, 
of the Railways as coming into the speculative a 
but I consider that some of the prior charge stog 
even if no longer in the trustee group, are well worth om. 
sideration owing to the very heavy margin of security which 
now can be shown in the shape of large surplus revenues 
even after allowing for increased working expenditure, 


Hopes OF HIGHER REVENUES. 


At the same time, and regarding the Ordinary stocks fy, 
the moment somewhat in the light of speculative counter 
I should not be surprised if prices were to respond a lit: 
in the near future to anticipations of increased revenues 
arising out of continued trade activity plus the effect of higher 
railway rates. 


This, however, will largely depend upon whether the 
moderate increase in railway charges which commences as 
from today has any effect in restraining the volume of traffic. 
Both as regards passengers and freights it would almost seem 
as though the advance in rates would be too small to contract 
the use of the railways and, as regards passenger travel, the 
managements have undoubtedly been wise in retaining th 
cheap monthly fares as the basis on which the small increas 
will take place. 


Within a fortnight from now it should be possible to geta 
very fair idea of whether the new rates are proving thoroughly 
profitable to the railways. If no contraction takes place in 
the volume of traffic, the increase in charges, though trifling 
to the individual, should in the aggregate mean much to th 
railway revenues and indeed, after viewing the matter on th 
basis of increases, it has been estimated in some quarters thata 
§ per cent. rise in charges should almost double the recent 
increases which have been shown from week to week. During 
the current year there has been an average increase each wetk 
on the Great Western line of about £25,000, on the L.MS. 
of about £50,000, on the London and North Eastern of just 
over £40,000, and of about £15,000 on the Southern, so that 
anything like a doubling of these increases would materially 
swell the volume of traffic revenue for the final quarter of 
the year. And already during the first 37 weeks the fow 
Trunk Railways have shown an aggregate increase of 
£4,866,000. It is, of course, difficult to estimate the extemt 
to which the final aggregate increase in gross revenues for the 
year may be offset by increased working expenditure and, m 
that connexion, the half-yearly statement of the Londos, 
Midland and Scottish was not too encouraging, inasmuch asit 
showed that out of a gross gain of £1,410,000 only a litte 
over £310,000 was secured as nett. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that the Ordinary stocks of most of th 
English Railways stand at a very low figure and, even based 
upon possibilities for the current year, the yields at presetl 
prices promise to be fairly high. London, Midland and Scottish, 
for example, give a yield estimated in some quarters a 
nearly 7 per cent. On the other hand, labour demands at 
likely to be progressive, and therefore, though Prior Charge 
stocks on many of the companies are, I think, undervalued @ 
the present time, from an investment standpoint, I should regard 
some of the Ordinary stocks as undervalued merely from the 
speculative point of view, and those who purchase at preseitt 
prices will probably do well to be content with a moderait 
capital appreciation rather than to regard them as permaneat 
investments, ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


(For Financial Notes, See page 564.) 
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Attention rae 4 
CCULities A wealthy Victorian once said that the most Spartan ee ee —_ 
+ OF mos dificult achievement in his life was the sav- realism, the true Covent Garden atmo- 
VE class ing of the first hundred pounds. Had he lived AN HOUR OF sphere are amazing and unique. The great 
> St . se days: he might have regarded the basso, Ludwig Weber, at his most glorious. 
By in these iin ne the S4 difficul GRAND OPERA siz Thomas Beecham conducting. The 
el keeping of his ee a ae cult London Philharmonic Orchestra playing. 
TY Which achtevement, Scotland’s Oldest ; Insurance Each of these series contains © Columbia recording. All the best—at their 
Tevenues Company has safeguarded the savings of its the principal 12 airs of the best. Ask to hear this unique recording 
i” Policy Holders since 1805. opera by International + low See 
Grand Opera Stars, on GOtterdammerung (Wagner) (in German) 
: ee : 6 : j Act II. Hagen’s Call—Lugwig 
Ocks for Write for Leaflet “Whole Life Assurance pene sa a ns Weber, Bass 
‘Ounters with option to_ convert to Endowment Portfolio. Price 24s. each. Act JT. Why Call’st Thou the LX 636 
la litte Assurance,” the Policy for every man with Host ?—Ludwig Weber, Bass } 
evens ——— cere §6At Wl. New Cae cent im) 
f hich OF SEVILLE e IL TROVATORE ing—with Herbert Fanssen 
Igner and Chorus 


* . LX 637 

e TA BOHIME @ CARMEN Act I. Hagen’s Watch—Ludwig 

* “a @ TOSCA @ AIDA @ RIGOLETTO Weber, Bass 
of INSURANCE COMPANY | | «seis cwrwoin co. it 9 clade ts tonon BO. (res 


HEAD OFF/CE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


; 

ot ieee LONDON. GLASGOW, B/RMINGHAM, MANCHESTER e 

a AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 8) ul m | a re te oO r & 
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v &, a o. rol [o 
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HEAR WHAT YOU WANT—WHEN YOU WANT I T—only on a gramophone record 




























































O geta 
ne UNDER THE PATRONAGE " DAILY 

trifling OF H.M. QUEEN MARY (Excepting Sundays) EK 5 
“s 104 10.30 a.m.-8 p.m. tae. 
‘ia Visit until : rie 
Yai the Fourth Friday, Oct. 15th. FOUR WEEKS COURSE 
~ . swat ail IN CITIZENSHIP. 
@1!/ANTIQUE||| 2/- 
O that ; ‘Cntiniition ced WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, to 
: including Tax w 
ay DEALERS wise nent TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21st, 1937. 
fou Of which half will be Lectures by eminent authorities dealing with 
eof given to the West- , 5 

a FAIR poral pe gp British History Anp CONSTITUTION. 
‘Lin AND EXHIBITION the British Antique eee es 

a “OREIGN AFFAIRS 

as In the Great Hall of re ce 

little Home AFFAIRS. 

ic EROSVENOR FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

ed 

st Public Speaking Classes and Tutorials. 

. HO t Sk Fee for Course, including Board and Accommo- 





dation, £12 10s. Od. 





(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 





Intending students must furnish two references 





A unique opportunity of viewing what is 
perhaps the finest collection of authentic 
antiques ever gathered together for sale under hide sdiiediin con te auiod on sbaiiaa te 


one roof. The Secretary, The Bonar -Law College, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted. 





before being enrolled for the Course. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST 


FURTHER PROGRESS 











‘THE 11th ordinary general meeting of the City & International Trust, 
Ltd., was held on September 28th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Mr. Louis H. Kiek (chairman and managing director) said that it 
was a source of satisfaction to the directors that at the close of another 
trying and difficult period they were able to submit an account of 
their stewardship indicating further progress on the road to recovery 
in their revenue as well as in their capital position. At £96,776 their 
gross income showed an increase of £10,424, and the net profit, at 
£51,338, an improvement of £5,400, or nearly 12 per cent. over the 
previous year’s figure of £45,900. 


The increased revenue was mainly derived from their investments 
in home and foreign commercial and industrial enterprises, a number 
of which had either re-entered the dividend list; thus rewarding 
many years of patience, or had given increased—in several cases 
substantially increased—distributions. The expenditure side con- 
tained for the first time a provision for National Defence Contribu- 
tion. If they supported the board’s recommendation to distribute 
a dividend of 4 per cent. less tax on the ordinary stock, as against 
3 per cent. last year, there would remain £5,338 to be added to the 
£38,871 brought in from the previous year. They felt justified in 
making the recommendation of an increased dividend not only by 
reason of the past year’s results but because of the expectation that, 
given reasonably stable conditions, they should be able to maintain 
that distribution for the current book year. 


Their anticipations of continued prosperity in Argentina had been 
fully realised. In Brazil, Chile and Peru internal economic condi- 
tions had perceptibly improved. The past year had provided 
abundant evidence of general recovery—and not cnly in Great 
Britain and the Dominions. They need only consult the League of 
Nations economic world surveys as well as reports from other official 
sources to appreciate the wide area and volume of the improvement. 
In view of events in Spain and the Far East it was only natural that 
the possibility of even greater complications and perils should b2 
present in men’s minds, but they could derive comfort and assurance 
from the fact that today, despite all they might hear to the contrary, 
the influence of Great Britain in the councils of the nations was all 
the greater not only in view of our unceasing efforts for the preserva- 
tion of European peace, but no less so because we were alert, because 
we were patient, and because we were resolute and unperturbed. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














WOOLLY > 


Plenty of freedom here — and the perfect fit that helps 
freedom. When you're young and out-and-about these 
athletic trunk-drawers and slip-over vests — open mesh 


with elastic woven waistbands — are just what you want. 
The docters say ‘wool,’ and your common sense says 
‘Braemar’ as soon as you take a look at them. 





WOOLLIER 


Everybody needs some warmer underwear — and a good 
many people who've lost their illusions about the British 
climate prefer it all the time. These vests and pants can be 
got with long or short sleeves and long or short legs. They 
wear and wear and last and last and fit and fit —~ just 


because Braemar makes an honest expert job of them. 





PS : oa . 





\e hee. 
a WOOLLIEST 
1} ice Combinations are where Braemar fit and craftsmanship 
/ Fi really come into their own. As Braemar makes them, they 
ES@ eS 15) atid é ; P 
Ce are the most comfortable garments in existence. Ask to 
y, 
\ see Braemar ‘Optimus’ underwear. In both pure wool and 
: 
\ \ f in silk and wool mixtures there’s nothing to touch it for 
c | sheer fit and quality. 


Cy 
re, 


$raemar Underwear for men » 


can be boug mest good B By e 

shops and stor Write for SS 

imteresting booklet to Messrs. R AR 
Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., E 





Hawick, Scotland; or to 
Axtell House, Warwick Street, 
London, W.1. Also makers of 
Braemar Sportswear. 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 











‘FINANCIAL NOTES 


MarKETS IMPROVING. 






















































A WEEK of heavy liquidation in the New York Stock 
accompanied by a certain amount of forced selling 
London Stock Exchange, has been followed by a few. 
of improved conditions. At no time has the depressj 
American securities been so pronounced in Loaders | 
New York, and on Monday morning the market hese 
a strong lead to Wall Street, raising prices well above 
level to which they had been put in the New York Stor 


' Markets on the previous Saturday. New York responded 
. first to the improvement, but h i ‘ 
rs e improvement, but on the resumption of 


selling prices closed here on Monday night with a dull 
Later, however, Wall Street took its courage in both 
and established a really substantial rally, the effect of whi 


: Was seen in the Stock Markets here on Tuesday, and a 

Cheerful tone was apparent throughout all markets, Br: 
Funds and kindred stocks, however, have been firm through». 

' and the continued cheapness of money had the effect of caysin, 


some revival of investment orders. The great ease in the 


‘Money Market here was emphasised at the beginning of th 
‘week when the ‘Liverpool Corporation was able ‘to phig 


1,000,000 in Bills running for a whole year at an average 
interest rate of just under 12s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * * 


THE FALL AND RALLY IN AMERICANS, 


After a hectic week in Wall Street there was a decid 
recovery last Monday, and Steel Common, for exampk 
which had fallen under 80, rallied to over 83. Even 9 
however, prices at the time of writing still show a very heavy 
fall from the highest of this year. And in that connexion ] 
have to acknowledge my indebtedness to a reader who detected 


‘that in the short table given -in this column last week the 


highest prices for. the present year should have been read 
as the highest prices for the previous year. In order, ther. 
fore, that the highest quotations for the current year shall 
be duly placed on record, I repeat the table, with the altered 
quotations for the highest of the year. 


Highest Present Fall from 
this year. price. highest, 


Atchison .. sim ss sen 105 2. 3§0 <a 

Baltimore & O. te me “so * AE oo 24 

International Nickel a os (fee. s« Sob” ton 
Illinois Central ic Bi Sion Re we Oe on ae 
N.Y. Central ae Bs -- SOE ..+ 28h am 
Northern Pacific .. aC oe ORR e as  ® .» 18} 
Pennsylvania ae £93 o> SOR «ss 90 on 
Southern Pacific .. ~ o. | OF ae eB ee 
Southern = ae xs SA A 
Union Pacific ss ae os ESE .- 106 oe. xl 
US; Steel... ae ae wo ESOR oc . 84 © ae 

* x * *« 


CEMENT PROFITS. 


Judged by the dividends recently announced by th 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers and _ British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, the cement industry is stil 
prospering notwithstanding occasional talk of a setback in 
building activities. Both companies have maintained thei 
interim dividend rates at the 7} per cent. which was paid a 
this time last year, when we recollect that both companies 
paid 22} per cent. Whereas for the previous year the 
Associated company had paid a 5 per cent. interim followed 
by a 15 per cent. final, the British distribution was paid 
to 74 per cent. interim and 12} per cent. final. The report, 
of both companies will be awaited with interest. It looks 
if any falling off in demands for cement for the building 0 
houses has been made up by demands from other directions, 


* * x * 
E.M.I. RESULTS. 


For.some little time before the dividend announcement 
Electric and Musical Industries shares had been a strong market 
on rumours of increased dividend. These reports, howevet, 
proved to be incorrect. The directors recommend a dividend 
of 10 per cent. for the year, which is unchanged. The financial 
statement; however, was a good one; profits showed an increas 
at £363,964 for the year as compared with £266,789 for the 
previous year. ‘Thus, whereas a year ago the Ordinary dividen 
was only just-earned, there is now a very substantial marge 
represented in the past year’s earnings. The shares fell bat 
tor a time simply because the more sanguine estimates had- not 


been fulfilled. 
eats : (Continucd~on page 566.) 
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EDITED BY LORD GORELL, 
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PHILOSOPHY 


| CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 
HILOSOPHY GOING ? 
| WHERE aie PROFESSOR J. ny MUIRHEAD 
| GREAT THINKERS: (XII) DAVE HUM 
ee M.A., D.Litt. 
ACTION PROFESSOR T. M. KNOX 
REFLECTIONS ON PLATO’S ‘“ REPUBLIC ” 
REV. ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D., D.Th. 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE at VALUE 
. D. LAMONT, M.A., D.Phil. 
COLOUR H. WALLIS CHAPMAN 
SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


TEMPORAL PERCEPTION 
PROFESSOR F. C. BARTLETT, F.R.S. 


ADDRESS BY VISCOUNT SAMUEL TO THE NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 

PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY: Phi ilesophy in Italy 

Institute Notes. New. Books. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s, net, post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 














THE WORD OF GOD IN A 


| BEWILDERED WORLD 


We live in a world that is sorely be- 
wildered: humanity has lost its way. 


Where can bewildered mankind find 


guidance ? 


Believing that the Word of Ged is a lamp 
unto our feet and a light unto our path, the 
Bible Society sends forth the Scriptures— 
more than 11,000,000 volumes (Bibles, 
New Testaments, Pertions), in hundreds 
of languages every year. 


Do you believe that this is one way of 
bringing men and nations into the light of 


truth ? 
If so, will you help? 


Gifts will be gratefully received 
by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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By the Rt. Hon, LORD MESTON, K.C.S.1. 
By A. MORGAN YOUNG 

By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
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VAPANS NEW WAR 
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By the Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, D.D., C.H. 
RADE UNION EXPERIMENTS IN FRANCE By ROBERT DELL 
HE EVOLUTION OF PEACE 
By Prefessor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, Litt.D., LL.D. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
By Sir ALFRED HOPKINSCN, K.C., LL.D. 
THE NEW MOVEMENT IN CHINA: KWANGSI PROVINCE 
By Professor LANCELOT FORSTER 
THE PALESTINIAN CO-OPERATIVE SETTLEMENTS By ENIL LECHAY 
BORSTAL. EXPERIMENTS By B. S. TOWNROE 
A SON'OF NAPOLEON AT ELBA By PHILIPPE POIRSON 
OREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
FARCE OR TRAGEDY? (1) THE INCIDENT OF THE WOUNDED AMBASSADOR; 
(2) THE STRANGE CASE OF THE NYON CONFERENCE. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 


Publishing Office: 19 Gursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHE CENTENARY OF 


LATE HOLIDAYS in 
MOSCOW 
LENINGRAD, etc. 


Sailings from London to Leningrad on Wednesdays 
Saturdays until the end of November. 


2 weeks from £16 
a 


and 


Cruise-tours - 


” » £23 
By sailings from October I13th, further 
reduction in prices. 


2 weeks £15; 3 weeks £21. 


For full details apply to:— 


Any Leading Travel Agency, or Intourist Ltd., 
House, London, W.C. 2. 


Bush 

















HEFFER'S BOOKSHOP 


If you would be advised of new 
books, 
hand books, are tempted by books 


are interested in second- 


in new condition at reduced prices, 


or want any advice about books, 



































Q you will do well to write to— 


CAMBRIDGE - - - 


ta) 


ameaoc 


ENGLAND. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY, a 


new feature with contributions by writers 


issue. 


New readers are recommended to become 
subscribers, or to place an order with 
their newsagent for the regular delivery 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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NEW CATALOGUE 


BULBS 
x ROSES 


POST FREE 


KING 
ALFRED 
DAFFODIL 


DARWIN 
TULIPS 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
134 Regent Street. W 1 115 Cheapside, E C.2 129 High Holborn. W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 


iJ 


3 
$5 
33 





ry OF HAIR. 
> IT PROMOTES THE 
4 GROWTH, GIVES 
= LIFE AND LUSTRE, 
BI AND LONG DELAYS 
Fs BALDNESS. 
WED: 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 


22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1, 











BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 


costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 


is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 


Why pay heavy water rates if you have a 
small spring or stream running on your 





BLAKE’S HYDRAM 





or Self-Acting Pump land ? 
JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
"Phone: ‘Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington. Rams, Accrington. 














BUMPUS 


A LIST of some eighty books chosen 
from the crowd of Autumn publications, 
which should make it a little easier to 
find the ones that are worth buying, will 


be sent on application. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 































FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 564.) 
A SHARE Bonus. 


Shareholders of the British Aluminium Com 
congratulated upon the small bonus expre 





Pan 
ssed in ie be: 






which they are to receive new shares in the company he yo 


to existing Ordinary shareholders is to be 1,000 : 
shares at 42s. 6d. per share, offered in the i “ 
share for every two shares at present held. These a 
will rank for any dividend paid or to be paid in he 
year ending December 31st next, calculated from thea 
of payment of instalments (exclusive of premium) ; jp he 
respects they will rank pari passu with the existin - 
shares. The issue is made in connexion with ie a 
business and at the time that the issue was announgs), 
existing shares stood in the market at about 49s. buyers 
* * * x 












A Hoperut OvuTLook. 


I note that Mr. L. H. Kiek, when addressing the 

holders-of the City and International Trust at the recent = 
meeting, took a thoroughly sound but at the same time bond 
view of the general world outlook. It is quite true, of zo 7 
that complete recovery of international prosperity is 
retarded by international political tension, but Mr, Kiek : 
justified in pointing out signs of very genuine improver 
in economic conditions in more than one direction " 
i ndustrialised countries of the world, he said, “are tes ni 
exports on an increasing scale to the primary producer 
whose purchasing power has rapidly grown under the stim 
of more remunerative prices.” And even as regards 4 
political outlook, Mr. Kiek at the conclusion of his adie 
said : 

“Now, as always, fear is the most dangerous as it is the m 
treacherous of counsellors, and we may, I think, derive comfort 























assurance from the fact that today, in spite of all you may hear to tall: 


contrary, the influence of this country in the councils of the natic 
is all the greater not only in view of our unceasing efforts for t, 
preservation of European peace, but no less so because we are aler 
because we are patient, and because we are resolute and unperturbed! 


Mr. Kiek’s reference to the general outlook here and abroy 
followed a thoroughly satisfactory statement with regard to ty 
position of the City and International Trust itself. 4 w K 








COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
INCREASED DEMAND 











THE third annual general meeting of Allied Industrial Servicg 
Limited, was held on September 29th, at Bradford, Mr. W. 
Rhodes presiding, 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.), having read ty 
notice convening the meeting, 

The chairman said: Your directors are pleased to report tu! 
the increased demand for the Sponge Cloths Supply Service aj 
Industrial Garment Supply Service, the two services your compat 


provides, together with more extensive facilities and equipmelf3. 


for handling a greater volume of business, have resulted in‘a pnit 
for the year ended June 30th, 1937, of £128,467, 3s. rod. 

You will notice this year that certain changes have been madea 
the form of the accounts; the proposed final ordinary dividends 
already provided for.in the balance-sheet and the profit-and lo 
account balance is .that carried forward to next year. [might 
also add that the capital reserve account, which represents tk 
profits of the company earned prior to incorporation, has bet 
debited with the income tax payable in respect of such profits. 

As I have already mentioned, the profit for the year amounted 
£128,467 3s. 10d., and, together with £7,952 18s. 1d.,-the balmz 
brought forward from last year, after providing for ordinary stut 
capitalisation, makes a total profit for allocation of £136,420 18. 11 

The report now before you sets forth the transfers to taxes reser, 
general reserve, dividends already paid and the proposed fl 
ordinary dividend, leaving a balance of £19,292 5s. 2d. to be 
forward to next year. 

It has been my practice on these occasions to say a few words relating 
to the trading prospects of your company for the present ya 
During the opening months of our current trading year the amoutt 
of business done has been satisfactory and I feel that provided tt 
general trade of the country remains good we can reasonably antcipét 
that the business done by your company will be satisfactorily mat 
tained. 

Before closing my remarks I should like to express your board’ 
appreciation for the loyal and: painstaking services to the compa 
rendered by our managers, staff and workpeople during the p 
year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a fi 
dividend of 374 per cent. on the ordinary shares was approv 
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SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 262 


THE By ZENO 

._, of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
[A prize = solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
first corr id be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
proclopes Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 


































































































































mpany t on 
IN the be. "slater than first Teations should be on the form appearing below. The 
any. Theale” re winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
New 0.1. ae™ of Jutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
ion of one x ca delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
rete 4 [5 [6 7 |8 [9 |10 
4 Pet of 
the due 4 | 
); in all 12 13 
ting " Ordiy 
th incre —— |_| 15 16 17 
AnOUNced i | 
>uyers, 
8 19 20 | 
22 23 | 24 

1g the shoe | | 
recent ann, 
time hope ig | 26 | ¥ 
le, of Co 
rity js gi} 
2c 
m om } = 
anal S| 31 | 32 | 
re reg Min | 
Produce | 34 
the stim | | 
regards i , 
his addr ‘ . . . 

ACROSS a Fae is the last refuge 
is the mg 1. Mock-moon. ofa... ; 
mane x ; Bobby not always on duty. 5. rev. Government with 6. 
hear to pi. This schemer has a light 6. See 5. ; 
the nati! occupation. 7. rev. With17. Irish footsoldier. 
orts for she. Round shot. 8. Minute animal found in 
ve are g . m. See7. vinegar. 


pert rev. Ray makes this unsound. yg. Express in literature. 
Wee: : = 5 The Wes. a teeOe . Often buttonholed ! 

nd abr” resolution. . rev. “The . . . man looketh 
yard to thy 


Is sicklied o’er with the pale well to his going.” 


..W.K cast of thought.” 13. Vowels. : 
er (Two words). 15. He’s involved in a wager. 
b “In that sweet... when 16. rev. “ Nail to the mast ker 


holy flag, 
Set every threadbare... 
. Famous flight in A.D. 622. 
. Combinative denoting 
slender appendages. 
. Tree that’s a constant source 
of annoyance. 


pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the 
mind.” 


” 


CES 


2 rev. Person never without 
pain. 

5 rev. An imprecation. 

6. His age accounts for the 

























dancing-girl. 27. rev. Roster. 
I Servicii. See 34. 32. My first is unchecked in 33, 
fr, W.k—iy. Part of certain iris used in my second in Io. 


perfumery. 

ho. “Rattle his bones over the 
stones ; 

He's only a...; 
nobody owns.” 

31. English cathedral town. 

33. Not in a shocking condition, 
with this. 

34 with 28. Havoc. 

DOWN 

1. What the modern Jill would 

request of Jack ? 


Tread thy 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 261 


port thy} whom 
rVice ani 
company 
quipineat 
n'a prot 


made i 
vidend i 
and los 





T mgt 2. Of a fabulous race in Scythia. 
ents ti 3. No, our scar (anag.). 

as bees 

ofits, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
unted 0 


balance 
ry share 
Is, 1d 
reserit, 
d find 
carried 


The winner of Crossword No. 261 is Mrs. Trevor, St. 
John’s House, Mortimer, Berks. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, all bookable. 
Tues, next 8 p.m. (subs. 8.30). Matinees, Wed. & Sat. next 2.30. 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS IRISH SEASON, 
““YOUTH’S THE SEASON ...?” 
A Tragi-Comedy of Dublin Life, 
by MARY MANNING, 





relating 
it yea. 








umount 
dks >. > ae : . 
ica | THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
mai: Sablished 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 

$4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called Up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~412,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000, 
DRAFTS are GR SNTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Sates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
‘80 made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
Sued—available throughout che World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS ar: received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
‘ettained on application. 


yoard 
¢ pas 
1 find 





There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve an a pam aa aa 2,000,000 
Reserve Liabihty of Proprietors under the Charter : 4,500,000 
The Bank, whick fas numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 113 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 




















HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON -; LIVBRPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITAL 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
ttance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. “a 


as a line. 


5% for 13; 74%for26; and 10% for 52. 
.C.1, with rem 


S occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 ins 


[October I, Igy 





ertions + 





PERSONAL 





‘'r IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. 





at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0987.) 





“4 BDOMINAL SAGGING.—Simple helpful sugges- 
>. DAVEY, 


4 tions, no appliance proposed, 6s.—C. 
Horsted Keynes, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


TALIAN AND LATIN, lessons and coaching, by 


Sic. F. TAVANI, 185 Oxford Street, 


AODERN WARFARE on Nasal Catarrh. Have 
N Ionization at VICTORIA CLINIC, 70 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. _Vic. 4123. 








N OST railwaymen are quite “au fait” 
Smoking TOM LONG—their “‘ permanent way.” 
TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
{ to get into print if he knows what to write about. 

The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 

including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 

valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
and full details of posta! tuition, free on application to 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 

Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 








XO RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attenticn, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





WHERE HELP IS WANTED 
[PISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 








Please do not overlook our poor and infirm ladies 
and gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain 
360 existing pensioners and to aid others in sore need. 
Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.IE. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. H. R. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 
C.B.E., J.P., 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 


—= 


Chairman : 


AND WANTED 
a*- LEONARDS AND ST. KATHARINES 
rn SCHOOL’, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council invite applications for the post of 
Headmistress of St. Leonards and St. Katharines 
Schools, which becomes vacant on August Ist, 1938. 

All information and forms of application may be 
obtained from THE SEcRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


NVHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 








CHARLES BOOTH CHAIR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


This Chair is now vacant and it is desired to fill it 
as soon as practicable. The Council invites those who 
wish their names to be considered to send to the 
Registrar, not later than November rsth, 1937, a 
short statement of their work and career, together 
with the names of three persons of recognised standing 
to whom reference may be made. The stipend is 
fixed at £1,000 per annum. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the REGIsTrRaR. Women are eligible 
for any office in the University. 

The Council reserves the right to consider the claims 
of candidates other than those who may submit their 
names in reply to this advertisement. 

STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 


l TNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


CHAIR OF GERMAN. 








The University of Cape Town invites applications 
for the Chair of German vacant from March Ist, 1938. 
The salary is £900 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £1,000 per annum. The Professor 
must become a member of the University Teachers’ 
Superannuation Fund. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates 
under 35 years of age, but in the case of a candidate 
who has been engaged in teaching or in research in 
South Africa, this restriction need not apply. 

Applications (four copies) must reach the SECRETARY 
TO THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH 
Arrica (Trafalgar Square, London), from whom further 
particulars and forms of application can be obtained, 
not later than November 15th, 1937. Applicants, in 
addition to submitting copies of testimonials, must 
give the names of three referees. 

The Professor will be expected to assume duty on 
March Ist, 1938, or as soon as possible thereafter ; 
salary will be paid from February 1st, 1938, if he has 
vacated his previous post on or before January 31st, 
1938, and reports for duty on or before February 25th, 
1938 ; otherwise salary will be paid from date of assump- 
tion of duty. 


Kindly maii or rail to the 


Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


VAPEX 
CLEARS 
HEAD 
COLDS 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 












From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


vi62 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD... 








TNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
JUNIOR LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 


Applications are invited for the post of Junior 
Lecturer in the Department of Zoology at the University 
of Cape Town. The appointment is for a maximum 
period of three years, and the salary is £250 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £300. 

Applications (four copies) must reach the SECRETARY 
TO THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH 
Arrica, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, from 
whom forms of application can be obtained, not later 
than November 15th, 1937. The successful applicant 
will be expected to assume duty on March rst, 1938, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 





(NIVERSETY OF CAPE TOWN. 
LECTURES IN (a) HISTORY and (6) ZOOLOG 


The University of Cape Town invites applications 
for lectureships in (a) History and (6) Zoology vacant 
from March Ist, 1938. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £400 
and not more than £475 per annum according to 
qualifications, viz. previous teaching or other experience 
and original work published. ‘The salary of a lecturer 
rises by annual increments of £25 to £500 and, subject 
| to the conditions of appointment, may rise by like 
|increments to £600, or in certain cases to £750. 
| Membership of the University Teacher’s Superannua- 
' tion Fund is compulsory. 

PL lecturers will be expected to assume duty on 
S 





arch Ist, 1938, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
| Salary will be paid from February rst, 1938, if the 
| lecturers have vacated their previous posts on or before 
| January 31st, 1938, and report for duty on or before 
February 25th, 1938; otherwise salary will be paid 
from date of assumption of duty. 

Applications (four copies) must reach the SECRETARY 
TO THE H1iGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH 
Arrica, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
from whom further particulars and forms of application 
are obtainable, not later than November 15th, 1937. 
Applicants, in addition to submitting copies of testi- 
monials, must give the names of three referees. 











EDUCATIONAL” 
NCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND __ EAST 
SS EUROPEAN STUTIES (UNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON). 


Director: Sir BERNARD Pares, K.B.E., M.A. 


Session 1937-38 commences on Thursday, 
October 7th, 1937. Day and Evening Classes in 
Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo-Croat and 


Hungarian at moderate fees, for beginners and advanced 
students. 

For information, lists of public lectures and pros- 
pectus, telephone (MUSeum 9738) or write to the 
SECRETARY, School of Slavonic and East European 





Studies, 40 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRET 
TRAINING COLLEGH AND 


cy 





Practical Training for Social : 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs, “of 
Course, £55. Prospectus from Boy 





Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. >, 


Ty 1 
DAVIES’S 
CIVIL SERVICE—ADMINISTRATIVg GRor 
Since 1927 over 400 individual candidates wh Roy 
at Davies’s for this examination have ‘on 
P appointments. Oley 
This year 46 candidates successful to 

Ist place HOME CIVIL : Ist place CONS 
2nd place F.O. : 1st Indian place 1¢4 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.rr, 2 
CANDIDATES MAY BEGIN’ AT any tii 


ONDON COLLEGE OF 5 
L (Under Distinguished Patronage RS 
Complete and practical training for educated 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Professional men, Politicians or Business 












date With 




















IES 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified stu 

fre attention given to foreign shorthand 

Shorter courses in any secretarial subjec 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane bis, 
‘NT. FRANCIS TRAINING _ CENTRE 

h SOCIAL WORK, SUDBURY, MIDDLE 











FO 
EY 


Two bursaries available for September, 1937, {4 
for 2 years. Preference given to those taking Club lexis 
training. Applications invited from girls over 13 , 
good education—really interested in clubs, guides, «, 
—Apply Miss Preston (Principal). F 

HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIE 

invites inquiries from those requiring exp 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—§ \- 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (Phone: Hol. 2298 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Colley] 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schog 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19, Piayiy 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for ty 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, 4, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa. 














PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Princi 

Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Studer 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gyn 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 yu 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnasts 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Temi 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospect 
apply SECRETARY. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEGE 








Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. Geto fet 
English School for boys, 12-19. _ Individual ar 
Preparation for all English examinations and 
Universities, Army, &c. Centre for School Certificate. 
es. Winter wi 


Special Mod Larguages fa 
pecia odern Larguag Pusiotnaie 


other sports. Ideal heaith conditions. 
the SECRETARY. 











PRIVATE TUITION 


NRENCH.—Send your son to experienced tutor new 
Paris for sound coaching and good accent- 
RUSSELL, 3 Rue de Médicis, S-Germain-en-Laye. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. ; 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded fre 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Canme 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053 

















PUBLICATIONS 


E VERY month over 28,000 people read The East Eni 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and picturts 
East End Life. Send your name and address, and ¥ 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Re’ 
PERCY INESON, Superintendent, East End _ Mission 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Ros 
Stepney, E. 1. 








NHE BOOK-SELECTOR.—A Guide to the Month's 
Best Books, 2s. 6d. per annum.—32/37 








House, Regent Street, W. 
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LECTURES SHOP BY POST 


: pUCATION SOCIETY, {INEST QUALITY FRESH FRUIT 
yEX E 127 HARLEY STREET, W. 1. delivered to your home for 20s. per case con- 
by} Sieccannaiiiees — about 80 large Oranges and 45 choicest Grape- 
Lecrre 19 be held, af CONWAY nes Non <q = TN DIRECT. MARKET. DISTRIBUTORS, 
SquiRA Ho olborn Sa (Cross Dressing, Eonism), by : b i] 2 35 St. John Street, London, E.C.r1. 


NS 
DAY, October sth, at 8 p.m. - 
De Noman Prorrasgn J.C. PLUGHL: per ees Lae 
bers, 2s. ickets obtain- quarters, at Is - Tc S35 

Meters Free Non-membe Toe ~) per Ib. for forequarters; and rs. ad, pes Ib. - 
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PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL TABLETS. 


“at 65, I feel like 30 
| work 11 hours a day” |* 


“I have been taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tables 
during the last 6 months, with the resylt 
that I have practically overcome all high 
blood pressure. I am 65 and am working 











h 





Regd. 





11 hours every day, and feel like a man of 
30. I shall continue to take them as I knoy 
of nothing better.” 


Throw off your old, weary, devitalized self, and 
put cn a new, re-activated, revitalized, rejuvenated 
self! Correct your blood pressure! In other swords, 
start taking * Phyllosan’ tablets today!  Soen you 
will become a new man, vital, purposeful, and feeling 
younger every day 


Very many doctors prescribe ‘ Phyllosan’ brand of 
chlorophyll tablets because closely watched clinical 
tests have proved the amazing restorative power of 
these wonderful little tablets. They accelerate the 
rebuilding of worn-cut tissue cells, re-activate nerves 
and brain, and increase all physical and vital forces. Br 
And this re-activating, revitalizing, rejuvenating treat- 

ment is so simple ! Just two tny tablets three times 

a day before meals. But if you take the tablets re 
regularly, the results will astonish you. i 


Start taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets ak -day! 


lo revitalize your Biood, correct your Blood Pressure, strengthen your 
Nerves, and increase ycur Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age ! 








ce 99 
Result has been wonderful 
“7 have found ‘ Phyliosan’ tablets to be all you state them to be. I was advised 
by my doctor to take a course of them and the result has been sae coal 
Mr.)}————- 
ce . 3? 
I feel 10 years younger 
“7 was ina very bad state of health. A lady iold me about ‘ Phyliosan’ 
tablets. 1am on the second bottle now and I feel 10 years younger. 1 cannot 
express what a difference they have made to me.” ee 
Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/-, and Family size, 20/- 
The 5/- size is twice, and the 20/- size nearly ten times the 3/- size 





FREE! 
, = COUPON 
° ’ = a 
Revolving I ablet-container = to Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept. 54) 
12 Clipstone Street, London, W.1 
and interesting Book about . Phyllosan ? tablets IT enclose 14d. stamp for postage. Please send me: (1) A 
- coloured bakelite tablet-container. (2) Your book about 
A novel revolving tablet-container in coloured bakelite, for pocket or handbag, *Phyllosan’ tablets. (Strike out if book not required, but t 
BOOK ONLY is required, do not send stamp.) Ssate whether 


mé ide to hold twelve tablets, will be supplied FREE, together with our book 
‘ Revitalization and Rejuvenation a Modern Possibility’ on receipt of coupon 

and |!d. stamp for postage. (No tablets will be sent with container.) 

Prepared according to the formula and under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 


Medicine at Berne University. Proprietary. rights are not claimed apart from the registered trade 
mark * Phyllosan,”’ which is the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London. 


Ree eeeanaa Write in CAPITAL LETTERS and use margin s 
an SSS SRSSRESSRSESSeeeSEseeeeeee: Fix corner of stamp to Coupon and seal your envelope 


————— ~ = ———— — 


Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 


INGIIE wc ceesdienss Juli letua raat sa vevedeus et 
Address........ Rede oe Aietelemewed rare es Tm 
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